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NOTES arrangements proposed by Mr. Balfour, before the 
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i he Unionist meeting at the Foreign Office on 
Monday was quite a funereal affair. An outsider, 
looking on, would never have imagined that this was a 
party possessing one of the largest majorities on record 
this century. The tone of the speeches was generally 
spiritless or despondent. It was obvious to every 
member present that Mr. Balfour had made a muddle of 
things. It does not however follow, as some news- 
papers have hinted, that Mr. Balfour has lost popu- 
larity with his party ; no one in the House of Commons 
can resist his personal charm. But that he has lost 
authority as a leader, for the moment at any rate, is 
undoubted. Yet the blame for the present dead-lock 
lies not so much with Mr. Balfour as with the author or 
authors of the Education Bill, which has no propulsive 
force behind it, except the force of party voting; it 
leases nobody, and is bitterly opposed by different 
dies of members on both sides of the House. 


Not the least of the many humiliations that Mr. 
Balfour had to undergo at the Foreign Office was the 
sight of his best card being trumped by Sir Edward 
Clarke. For Sir Edward Clarke undoubtedly proposed 
a better way of dealing with the Education Bill than the 
Leader of the House, as the party evidently thought, to 
judge by their cheers. Sir Edward Clarke proposed, 
not for the first time—the plan has been recommended 
by other eminent statesmen—that, by an alteration of 
the Standing Orders of the House of Commons, Bills 
which are not finished in one Session should be carried 
over to the next Session, and resumed at the stage of 
their progress which the prorogation interrupted. This 
would prevent that ploughing of the sands which is Mr. 
Asquith’s happy description of the too-frequent process 
of oe a Bill which everybody knows cannot pass 
into law. 


Instead of this, Mr. Balfour proposed that the House 
should go on discussing the Education Bill for another 
fortnight, then lay it aside, pass their other measures, 
and meet on the 13 January next year to finish the 
Education Bill before the opening of next Session. It 
is not surprising that this proposition was received by 
the party with murmurs; for there never was a more 
unbusinesslike, or, to use Mr. Morley’s word, a more 
‘‘harum-scarum,” suggestion. It is but too true, as 


Mr. Morley said at Manchester, that the Government 
‘*have floundered into a great mess, and by their 
amazing device of getting out of the mess have made 
the mess a hundred times worse than it was before.” 
Even the ‘“‘ Times” has turned against its favourite 
statesman, and says on Thursday that ‘‘ nothing worth 
speaking of will be done with the Bill, under the 


adjournment in the middle of August, which is generally 
admitted to be inevitable after the pledges given when 
the rule as to Supply was altered. It is equally certain 
that the Government will be unable to carry through 
the portions of the Bill on which it has taken its stand 
in the interval between 13 January and the compulsory 
prorogation at the beginning of March.” 


It is impossible to exaggerate the seriousness of the 
situation, and something must be done to save the 
Unionist party from the mistakes of the Government. 
But what? The ‘‘ Times” suggests that everything 
else but the Education Bill must at once be dropped ; 
that the House must sit de die in diem in Committee on 
the Education Bill until the middle of August ; and that 
Parliament must meet again in the autumn to pass the 
Bill into law. This would involve the sacrifice of the 
Irish Land Bill, the Light Railways Bill, the Cattle 
Diseases Bill, and possibly the Agricultural Rating Bill; 
while there would be an autumn Session to pass not the 
whole Education Bill, but that measure minus the por- 
tions relating to Poor-law schools and secondary educa- 
tion. Such a course would certainly offend the country 
gentlemen, who loathe an autumn Session, and the 
farmers, who are counting on the Rating Bill. But it 
would appease the clerical party, who are already 
getting fractious, and it would at least have the appear- 
ance of vigour and seriousness. 


The Dean of St. Paul’s proposes that the Education 
Bill should be dropped altogether for this Session, and 
that Parliament should simply vote a grant to the 
Voluntary schools for the current year. We have more 
than once expressed our opinion that the Education Bill 
has not been adequately considered by the Government, 
that the Unionist party are seriously divided as to its 
principal provisions, and that nothing but good could 
come of its postponement to next Session, by which 
time Unionists might be agreed amongst themselves. 
Weare still of this opinion. As Sir John Kennaway 
said, ‘‘It is too big a question to be settled in a 
hurry.” We do not believe that a grant of money 
by Parliament will be necessary, for the Voluntary 
schools are not going to die this year. It is simply 
intolerable that, with a Government majority of 1:0, 
members should have to endure an autumn Session. 
But, if the Government are going to drop the Educa- 
tion Bill and pass their other measures, the decis’on 
must be made at once. At present we are driftin; 
towards a political catastrophe. 


Should an Autumn Session be eventually resolved 
upon, it will always be possible for the Government to 
array about a hundrel votes against forty of the 
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Opposition ; but even this will be making the best of 
a very bad job. If any part or parts of the Education 
Bill could be dropped, there might be some chance of 
passing it within a reasonable time; but it hangs 
together in such a connected way that nothing at all 
considerable can be omitted. The moral of the 
whole business is that a Government should always 
consult its supporters when a big Bill is to be intro- 
duced. This may appear to be an elementary principle 
of politics, but both parties have at various times 
come to grief through disregarding it. It was the rock 
on which Mr. Gladstone twice shipwrecked his party, 
with the Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893. He would 
not discuss them with his supporters, and thus make 
them responsible co-operators in his measures. He 
sprang the Bills upon them, with the result every one 
knows. The present Government should take warning 
by the fate of these predecessors. 


Sir Charles Dilke made a distinct score with his 
amendment in regard to the representation of minorities 
on the Education Committees which the County Councils 
are to appoint. Sir Charles Dilke’s amendment was 
in the nature of a recommendation which the County 
Councils might or might not act upon, as they pleased. 
The Government, however, kindly promised to include 
it in Mr. Jebb’s amendment, and it is to form part of a 
scheme which is first to be submitted to educational 
experts and then subjected to the approval of the 
Education Department. This will give an authoritative 
expression to Sir Charles’s amendment which he could 
not have originally counted on obtaining. But it is 
still true that Audentes fortuna juvat. 


It is curious to contrast the behaviour of Mr. Balfour 
and of Mr. Chamberlain during the present Session. 
Mr. Balfour seems to have grown quite despondent 
and doubtful of his ability to lead the Unionist party. 
On Thursday he remarked quite pathetically in the 
House of Commons that in matters concerning the 
arrangement of the Session ‘‘I am a child.” Mr. 
Chamberlain, on the other hand, has not been in 
the best of tempers. He has shown it by taking no 
part in the discussion on the Education Bill, and by 
frequently absenting himself from the House. When 
he is particularly wanted, he goes out on the Terrace. 
In point of fact, he has taken no part in the general 
debating this Session, except in the most perfunctory 
manner. 


How short-lived are the animosities of nations! A 
few months ago there was no epithet too harsh for the 
German Emperor. He was gibbeted in music-hall 
ditties, he was railed at in the Press, and in society un- 
repeatable things were said of him. Now there is a 
distinct revival of the patter about ‘‘ blood being thicker 
than water,” and we are rapidly returning to the conclu- 
sion that the Kaiser is a splendid fellow. The Naval 
Architects toasted him with enthusiasm, and with happy 
tact the master of many legions has sent a gold wreath 
to the rst Royal Dragoons, of which he is colonel, to 
remind England that Prussia fought by her side at 
Waterloo. The truth is that the loves and hates of 
nations are founded, not on kinship, nor on history, but 
on self-interest, and as this changes public feeling 
changes too. 


Lord Hopetoun has the buoyancy and energy of his 
years, which are in number thirty-six, and he is said to 
have made seventeen speeches lately in Berlin. Upon 
reflection he may realize that at least one of them belongs 
to the category of things that might better have been left 
unsaid. To eulogize the silence, prim neatness, and 
decorum of the streets in Berlin, to the disadvantage of 
those of London, and to pray that the latter may be re- 
formed on the Prussian model, isto reveal oneself as either 
very young or a hopeless and abandoned prig. London 
is by comparison noisy and natural and careless of its 
external aspects because it is alive and healthy and free. 
During their history of some thousand years the 
Londoners have seen and suffered many queer things, 
but there was never a time when they would have 
= the police system of Berlin for twenty-four 

ours. 
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We do not altogether like the recent proceedings of 
the British navy in the Mediterranean. It is well to 
encourage friendliness with foreign Powers, but it is 
better to avoid stirring up dormant religious passions. 
It was not wise, we think, to allow some of our sailors 
to go to Rome and be received by the Pope, whilst on 
the previous day others of them were raising cheers 
before the statue of Garibaldi. All this tends to create 
a sense of religious separation, which may ultimately 
lead to serious friction amongst men and officers. We 
are now getting a better stamp of men in the navy 
than formerly, and there is a stronger feeling about reli- 
gion among them. We should, therefore, take warning 
by the example of the French navy, which suffers 
seriously from the division of its personnel into Bretons 
and Normans on the one hand and the ‘‘ Moko” (Medi- 
terranean or Provencaux), as the former contemptuously 
style them, on the other hand. These two clans of 
sailors do not mix together—which is an ever-present 
source of weakness to the French navy. The Bretons 
and Normans despise the ‘‘ Moko,” and are banded 
together against them, just as with us the Anglicans 
and Presbyterians tend to unite against the Roman 
Catholics. All occasion for religious differences should 
be carefully eschewed in our navy. 


French statesmen and politicians may amuse them- 
selves by debating whether they should ‘‘ assimilate ” or 
‘* annex ” Madagascar; but one thing must be clear to 
Englishmen by this time, that our treaties with 
Madagascar are now worth no more than so much 
waste paper. There is only one chance of stopping 
the annexation of the island by the French, and that is, 
to get the United States, which like ourselves has com- 
mercial interests in Madagascar, to join us in a strong 
protest against the French scheme. But it is more than 
doubtful if our American cousins love us sufficiently 
even to unite for their own benefit in common action 
with us. By the way, as we are on the subject of com- 
mercial treaties, Mr. ce Blowitz shows lamentable 
ignorance of our relations with Tunis in Wednesday's 
“Times.” He seems to be quite unaware that in 
Tunis our commercial arrangements are the old ones 
we arrived at with the Turkish Empire; that, in 
fact, as regards commerce, Tunis is in our eyes stil! 
a regency of the Turkish Empire. Will the French, 
we wonder, venture to treat us in Tunis as they have 
done in Madagascar ? 


Since the death of Alexander III. the general 
European situation has rarely remained a month un- 
changed. The late Tsar—stolid, powerful, and tena- 
cious of his narrow but direct opinions—was like a 
main anchor which holds a ship in its place. Now that 
he is gone, the nations drift about hither and thither 
according as the capricious winds may chance to blow 
from Berlin. Our relations with Germany, for example, 
have passed through half a dozen different stages in 
almost the same number of months. Just at present 
the Emperor William is in a warm pro-English mood. 
He wears his British Admiral’s uniform, and sends 
wreaths to decorate English graves at Waterloo, 
and astonishes the good people of Aberdeenshire by 
haranguing them on the virtues of Marshal Keith, who 
chanced to be born at Peterhead two centuries ago. 


All this gives colour to the reports that a new and 
comprehensive bargain has been arranged between 
England and Germany. The original tale that Germany 
was to buy Italy’s territories on the Red Sea and her 
more or less intangible claims in the interior may be 
dismissed as rubbish. The climate is about the worst 
in the world, and the whole littoral presents absolutely 
no compensatory features to any German mind. There 
is more sense in the theory that Germany is to get 
Walfisch Bay, in return for her support of our Soudan 
policy. It would be easier to discuss this scheme if we 
knew what our Soudan policy was. Lord Salisbury’s 
latest speech lightly contemplated the conquest of the 
whole region, but clung to the pretence that we were to 
do it all for Egypt. Earlier and franker Ministerial 
speakers have admitted that where the British red coat 
forced his way up the Nile, there he would remain. The 
understanding in Berlin is that, eventually, by the 
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purchase of Egypt’s nominal rights or otherwise, the 
Soudan and Equatorial Africa are to be a part of the 
British Empire. If our Foreign Office really cherishes 
this ambitious project, a working agreement with 
Germany on the subject is, of course, of great import- 
ance. 


The report that Nicholas II. and his wife are to visit 
France during the August manceuvres first appeared in 
the financial papers of Paris, and hence is open to sus- 
picion as a Bourse canard. But there seems to be no 
valid reason why it should not be true. Under Messieurs 
Carnot, Casimir Perier, and Faure, the ceremonial 
atmosphere of the surrounding Courts has been 
gradually assimilated by the French, until the Republic 
is quite capable of entertaining Imperial and Royal 
guests after their own fashion. 


It is not unlikely that some other phrase than ‘the 
Triple Alliance” will shortly have to be coined to 
describe the political force directed from Berlin. The 
German and Austro-Hungarian Empires still remain 
bound to each other by the ties of mutual peril. They 
must stand or fall together ; but it is by no means clear 
that Itaiy is to be counted upon much longer as a self- 
sacrificing prop for them both. The episode of the 
Italian Green Book revealed to us that the present rulers 
of Italy were not at all the pliant and devoted instru- 
ments of British policy that we had imagined them to 
be. The Marquis di Rudini has views of his own about 
the value of British friendship to Italy ; he holds equally 
independent opinions as to the worth of the German- 
Austrian alliance. He is said to be at present negotia- 
ting a new commercial treaty with France. If this 
results in restoring some measure of business activity to 
Italy, it might not be difficult for him to secure, by a dis- 
solution and a general election, a Chamber of Deputies 
which would support more overt steps towards a 
complete reconciliation with France. We must re- 
member always that Italy is forced by desperate poverty 
and increasing want into a state of implacable egotism. 
She must fight with the narrowest selfishness for her 
own hand, or go under altogether. 


Another Frenchman with more zeal than prudence 
seems to have gone the way of poor Olivier Pain, who 
made his way to the Soudan to help the Mahdi, and 
whose miserable end is told in Slatin Pasha’s book. 
The report that the Marquis de Morés and his party 
have been cut to pieces by Arabs, in Southern Tripoli, 
is current in Paris, and is possibly enough true. The 
Marquis, who was going to smash the British Empire 
vid the Soudan, was really an excitable infant whose 
life was governed by a succession of whims, each 
lasting but a short time, and each more impossible than 
the last. Whether as Socialist, Anti-Semite, or Anglo- 
phobe, the Marquis was, however, always in deadly 
earnest for the moment, and would hear of no obstacles. 
He set out for the Soudan in utter ignorance of the 
Khalifa and his followers, and if he had, by some 
miracle, succeeded in reaching Omdurman, he would 
certainly have shared the fate of Pain, who was kept in 
close captivity till his death. The Khalifa does not 
understand the nice distinctions and enmities of 
European politics, and the appearance of one “ un- 
believer” anxious to help in the destruction of others 
would only suggest to hima trap. Pain, who was on the 
staff of ‘‘ Le Figaro,” set out on his journey with an 
Irish journalist who also wanted to ‘‘ destroy British 
tyranny,” but who was fortunate enough to be turned 
back at Wady Halfa and now adorns the green 
benches at Westminster instead of filling a nameless 
grave in the desert. 


Meanwhile, whether the feather-brained Marquis is 
alive or not, it will be well for the soz-disané allies of the 
Khalifa to hurry up, or it seems likely that there will be 
no Khalifa to assist. All the signs go to show that 
the religious despotism founded by the Mahdi and car- 
ried on by the Khalifa, is rapidly breaking up, and that 
the dash and vigour of General Kitchener are only 
hastening a process that was already at work. Those 
who know Africa well have predicted that when the time 


came the rule of the Dervishes would disappear and the 
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Soudan come back under civilized rule without the 
necessity of firing a shot. Indeed, it is probable that, 
if the Sirdar were not hampered by red-tape from Pall 
Mall, a short and speedy end to the whole campaign 
might be arrived at. 


Sir Harry Bodkin Poland, Q.C., knows more about 
our complicated system of licensing law than anybody 
else, and he administered several nasty knocks, when 
being examined before Lord Peel's Commission, to the 
teetotal fanatics, though, as he quietly remarked, he is 
a subscriber to the Church of England Temperance 
Society. Sir Harry Poland is convinced that the 
justices at Brewster Sessions are the best licensing 
authority possible, and stoutly maintains that an annual 
licence, forfeitable for misconduct, is a property which 
cannot be taken away without committing something 
worse than confiscation. But Sir Harry thinks that all 
clubs should be registered on payment of a fee, both in 
order to make the large upper-class clubs contribute to 
the revenue, and to subject the bogus clubs to police 
control; wherein most men will agree. 


It is very satisfactory to learn from Mr. Bannister, 
Deputy Principal of the Inland Revenue branch of the 
Government Laboratory, that the statements made by 
the Bishop of London in the House of Lords, and by 
Archdeacon Farrar in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” as to 
the deleterious adulteration of spirits and beer and the 
poisoning of the working classes, ‘‘ had no foundation 
in fact.” Since 1880 the adulterants discovered in 
brewing by the Inland Revenue chemists are ‘‘ almost 
entirely water and sugar.” The witness added that 
‘the adulteration of spirits consisted in dilution by 
water. The department had no case of adulteration 
by injurious substances.” On the other hand, parsnip 
beer, ‘‘a non-intoxicant,” was found to contain over 
thirteen per cent. of proof spirit, which, as Mr. Bannister 
said, ‘‘was much stronger than ordinary beer.” When 
will right reverend agitators learn that some acquaint- 
ance with facts is a necessary equipment even for the 
business of a tub-thumper ? 


The conduct of Captain Simonds, chief of the Fire 
Brigade, in recommending the London County Council 
to purchase a patent hose-tender, in which he was 
formerly interested as co-patentee, was not what diplo- 
matists call correct. But though he remained interested 
in the patent for five months after the passing of a 
standing order by the Council forbidding their employés 
to have any such interest, he did not during that period 
in 1893 report upon this patent, nor at that time were 
any purchases made. Subsequently Captain Simonds 
parted with his interest in the patent hose-tender, which 
appears to have been ultimately acquired by the Messrs. 
Rose, a firm in which the Captain had no pecuniary 
interest. When, later still, the Messrs. Rose tendered 
for a supply of fire-hose-tenders, Captain Simonds 
reported favourably on his old patent. Thisis the head 
and front of his offending, and though, as we said, it is 
not strictly correct, the same thing has often been done 
in much higher quarters. 


Unless we are mistaken, a Committee of experts 
was appointed by the War Office to report upon the 
best kind of gunpowder, and the Report was in favour 
of the patent of one of the members of the Committee. 
Any patentee will tell you that this is a matter of com- 
mon experience in connexion with Government tenders. 
We observe that the Moderates on the County Council, 
led by Mr. Alderman Beachcroft, seemed to be gene- 
rally inclined to the lenient punishment of a reprimand, 
but that nothing would: satisfy the virtue of the Pro- 
gressives, led by Mr. John Burns, but the dismissal of 
Captain Simonds. It is not so long ago since it was 
discovered by Mr. Boulnois, M.P., that several leading 
Progressive Councillors, amongst them Mr. McKinnon 
Wood, now Chairman of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, were largely interested in a newspaper called 
‘‘ London,” to which the valuable advertisements of the 
County Council were regularly given, though it was 
admitted that the paper had no circulation. Is the in- 
discretion of poor Captain Simonds, who is now prac- 
tically a ruined man, so very much worse than this, 
which the Council were content with publicly censuring ? 
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PLAIN WORDS FOR MR. BALFOUR. 


WHEN Mr. Balfour entered the large saloon of the 

Foreign Office on Monday and missed the 
familiar music of loud cheers, it was noticed that the 
blood mounted for a moment to his brow. It was the 
flush of surprise as well as of annoyance, for the First 
Lord of the Treasury has so long been accustomed to 
praise that the silence of his followers wounded him like 
a blow. Not that Mr. Arthur Balfour is a vain or 


‘exacting man; to say so would be to misread a 


character which is, in some respects, strikingly modest 
and simple. But he has been taught, partly by his 
family and partly by the Press, to regard himself as the 
Heaven-sent statesman of the day. In one of Voltaire’s 
romances there is a young prince, who keeps a choir 
that sing to him every morning as he opens his eyes the 
following refrain :— 
** Que son mérite est extréme ! 
ue de graces! que de grandeur ! 
Ah! combien monseigneur 
Doit étre content de lui-méme !” 

It has been Mr. Arthur Balfour’s misfortune from the 
day he was made Chief Secretary for Ireland, ten years 
ago, to be surrounded by a choir of editors, private 
secretaries, and relatives, gently chanting this refrain. 
He thus came to regard as his natural right homage and 
obedience, to be repaid if unquestioning by the sweetest 
of smiles ; if critical or intrusive to be repelled by a silent 
morgue, against which the most impudent beat them- 
selves in vain. To a man thus rocked and dandled into 
leadership, his reception by the party at the Foreign 
Office must have been a rude awakening. For there 
was no mistaking the temper of the gentlemen before 
him. They had come prepared to accept his apology 
for the mismanagement of Parliamentary business, and 


favourably to consider any plan which he might pro- 


pose. This new attitude of independence on the 
part of his supporters so astonished Mr. Balfour 
that, after a halting and flustered speech, he sat down 
without telling the meeting what his plan was. There 
was another unmistakable sign of the mood of the party. 
They were quite determined not to tolerate on this occa- 
sion that time-honoured institution, the ‘‘ bonnet.” It 
has fallen to Sir John Mowbray on previous occasions to 
fill this useful, and generally profitable, rdle. He had 
apparently no intention of doing so on Monday ; but he 
had come to be regarded as a kind of bonnet-in-chief, 
and so the meeting would not hear him. Mr. Samuel 
Hoare has many of the qualifications of a successful 
bonnet—the portly person, the deep voice, the air of 
rugged honesty. He is the sort of member on whom a 
baronetcy alights quite naturally. But these were just 
the reasons why the meeting would have none of him. 
The only speeches that were both listened to and 
cheered heartily were those of Sir Edward Clarke and 
Sir William Hart-Dyke. And Sir Edward Clarke pro- 
— a better plan of dealing with the business of 

arliament than Mr. Balfour ; ; while Sir William Hart- 
Dyke rated the Government in good set terms for the 
deplorable muddle into which they had got, and advised 
them to give up asking the House of Commons to per- 
form tasks beyond its power. 

It is impossible that Mr. Balfour can forget Monday’s 
meeting at the Foreign Office; or that either he or his 
circle can be deceived as to its meaning. It was a clear 
and rather rough hint to Mr. Balfour that, unless he 
alters his ways, and pulls himself together, the Unionist 

arty will have to consider the question of another 
eader. The pity of it is that it is true that Mr. 


‘Balfour has mismanaged the business of the Session. 


Were it not so largely his own fault, it would be heart- 
rending to watch the failure of such a man to do what 
others, without a tenth part of his ability, have done 
and could do. We were all so eager to follow him, so 
anxious that he should be the greatest success of 
modern times! Here is a man whose purity of prac- 
tice, singleness and elevation of aim, serenity of 
temper, and intellectual delicacy, are irresistibly 
attractive : and who will not, or cannot, bend his mind 


to the somewhat coarse business of arranging the order 


per, and dealing with the House of Commons. 
y, that = plebeian, Old Morality Smith, without 
‘pullves, » ilosophy, or any eloquence save that simple 
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and immortal phrase ‘‘my duty to my Queen and 
country,” led the House of Commons fifty times better 
than Mr. Balfour! Yet Mr. Smith had no secret except 
‘*a constant attention to business,” as the circulars say. 
This was of course part of Mr. Smith’s training and 
had become second nature to him. Mr. Balfour has 
not been trained in the habits of business. The question 
now is, whether he thinks it worth his while to acquire 
these habits. In these days, he cannot lead the House 
of Commons without them, as a glance at the debates 
will prove. 

For it is easy enough to see why Mr. Balfour fails as 
a leader. Lord Palmerston—a man of pleasure if ever 
there was one—so far deranged his habits as to dine in 
the middle of the afternoon, in order that he might be in 
his place from the meeting to the rising of the House. 
Mr. Disraeli sat opposite the box like a statue, isolated, 
watchful, and apparently never tired. Mr. Smith was 
not only always there himself, but he insisted upon his 
colleagues being there too. Mr. Balfour is frequently 
absent, and naturally the other members of the Govern- 
ment follow his example. The Treasury bench has been 
a dissolving view of anarchy and desolation during the 
debates in the Committee on the Education Bill. On 
Thursday week Sir John Gorst delivered a powerful 
argument against Sir Albert Rollit’s amendment to 
admit sixty-nine municipal boroughs as educational 
authorities. Mr. Balfour threw over Sir John Gorst and 
accepted the amendment. As a consequence of this 
fatal concession, Mr. Samuel Evans proposed on 
Monday to admit forty-nine district councils, and 
Sir John Gorst again delivered an important speech 
against the amendment. Mr. Balfour was not present 
to hear Sir John Gorst’s speech, but he sauntered 
in whilst Sir William Harcourt was replying to 
Sir John Gorst, and he then endeavoured by 
picking up what he could from those around him 
to answer Sir William Harcourt. In doing so 
Mr. Balfour drew a distinction between district 
councils as the creations of yesterday and municipal 
boroughs as resting on a long historic record, though, as 
everybody knows, boroughs are incorporated by charter 
almost every day. Does Mr. Balfour, as a man of 
brains, seriously think that he can lead a modern 
House of Commons in this fashion? He may come to 
the conclusion that the game of leading a modern 
House of Commons is not worth the candle, and no one 
could quarrel with him for that. Or he may decide 
upon reflection that his temperament and tastes are 
better fitted for the headship of a department than the 
leadership of the House. But if he aspires to lead the 
House, he must attend in his place, he must mix with, 
and occasionally talk to, his supporters; and if he 
speaks, which as leader he need not do much, he must 
get up his facts. 

These are plain words, which are written in no ill-will 
to Mr. Balfour. On the contrary, we like his person- 
ality, we respect his intellect, and we wish that he 
should continue to lead the Unionists. But in this 
world, sad as it may seem, power passes from those 
who cannot use it to those who can seize and keep it.. 
Mr. Chamberlain has more than once during the past 
week come to Mr. Balfour’s rescue. It is a perilous 
position for them both. Mr. Chamberlain is perfectly 
loyal ; but Mr. Balfour’s weakness is Mr. Chamberlain's 


opportunity. 


MR. McKINLEY AND THE AMERICAN 
PRESIDENCY. 


Ts expected has happened at St. Louis. Major 

McKinley has been nominated for the Presidency, 
and his policy has been shaped to meet the ‘‘Gold 
standard” demands of the predominant East. From 
the point of view of the business-man the result is re- 
assuring. If anything else had happened, by which 
the triumph of the Silver policy next November 
became even possible, it would have been promptly 
followed by a commercial panic in the United States 
and the inevitable collapse of American securities 
here. Whatever else may be said about Silver, it 
is manifest that neither the United States nor any 
other country can enter the international market 
single-handed, and impose upon it at its face value a 
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currency which as bullion is worth only ten shillings in 
the pound. An agreement among the great commercial 
nations might, and in our belief would, place Silver in a 
different position ; but such an agreement is at the best 
a long way off, and, in its absence, the country which 
attempted to impose a Silver currency alone would 
simply be treated as a defaulter by the others. The 
adoption by the Americans of the 16 to 1 ratio, at a 
time when the bullion relation of Silver to Gold is as 
32 to 1, would be equivalent to a 50 per cent. repudia- 
tion, and the rest of the world would of course say 
at once that business transactions upon such a basis 
were impossible. Everybody holding American invest- 
ments would rush to get rid of them at any sacrifice 
upon the first hint that such a policy was to be formu- 
lated in law. The most disastrous financial crash known 
to history would logically follow. 

These results seem so obvious that one is forced to 
wonder how it is that many hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens who have been through the public 
schools, and who belong to a nation which is never 
supposed to be lacking in commercial sense, cannot see 
that this would be the necessary consequence of the free 
coinage of Silver. It is a mistake to suppose that this 
Silver sentiment and this dogged blindness to what it 
involves are confined to the Western and Southern States. 
The movement is strongest there, and is able to control 
the action of both parties, because in those parts of the 
country the agricultural interest dominates all others. In 
the Eastern and Central States the manufacturing and 
commercial classes are in the ascendant, and they influ- 
ence the popular majority in favour of Gold ; but even 
there the farming minority are badly bitten by the Silver 
craze. ‘‘The New England Homestead” is a weekly 
journal of a conservative type, which circulates ex- 
clusively among American farmers of the more intel- 
lectual sort. It has recently invited its subscribers to 
express their opinions on the all-important currency 
issue. To the question ‘‘Are you in favour of a Gold 
standard?” the farmers of every section answer with a 
sweeping negative. In New England 239 are against 
a Gold standard and 86 for it. In the Middle States it 
is rejected by 766 to 155, in the Central States by 2,531 
to 261, in the Western States by 335 to 48, and in the 
South by 213 to 48. It is true that when the converse pro- 
— of a free coinage of Silver is put, the New 

ngland, Middle, and Central States all show a slight 
majority against it—the total figures are 2,998 for and 
3,384 against—but this only shows the existence of a 
belief that some means other than free coinage can be 
found to bring Silver to a parity with Gold. In the 
feeling that it is the duty of the Government to discover 
this means, and to assume the responsibility of forcing 
the rest of the world to accept Silver, willy nilly, the 
farmer of the East is quite as stubborn as the drover 
of the Rockies or the planter in the South. 

It is no new discovery that the farmer in America is 
relatively a very backward and obtuse person. A 
hundred years ago the sparse farming communities of 
the new Republic found themselves almost ruined by 
the depreciation of the paper currency issued by the 
revolted States during the war with England. Then, 
as now, it was a natural law that if anything was 
wrong with the medium of exchange the ultimate loss 
fell upon the final receiver—that is, the man nearest the 
soil, who supplied the fundamental necessities of life. 
But the farmers of Pennsylvania and New Jersey could 
not see that the trouble with them was that they 
already had too much paper-money. They took down 
their guns, formed themselves into mobs, broke up 
sessions of Courts and terrorized Legislatures, in 
forcible support of their demand that still more paper- 
money should be issued. Their great-grandsons of 
yesterday and to-day, whether we call them Green- 
backers, Grangers, Populists, or Silver-men, display 
the same bucolic inability to comprehend the workings 
of a Government's fiscal machinery. It is not alone with 
regard to currency questions that they ‘‘ see crooked.” 
The Protective Tariffs of the United Seates, since 1861, 
have been levied exclusively for the benefit of manufac- 
tures, minerals, and other non-farming industries and 
interests, and the overwhelming ‘burden of their taxa- 
tion has fallen directly on the agricultural class. 


Everything the American farmer has to buy carries the 
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enhanced price of a Protective duty ; everything that he 
has to sell has its value fixed, not by Congressional 
kindness, but by the cold rules of competition in the 
open market of the world at Liverpool. Yet it is the 
American farmer whose vote maintains the Protective 
Tariff. Even when the operatives in the mills and 
factories, in whose interest the tariff is avowedly 
imposed, come to doubt its value and vote against it, 
the farmers, whom it openly despoils, rally to its 
support. 

One is naturally tempted to find in all this an argu- 
ment against entrusting the solution of such momentous 
and intricate problems as currency and tariffs to the 
vote of a popular electorate. We should recollect, 
however, that even the foremost statesmen of the day 
hold deeply divergent and contradictory opinions on 
these subjects. And although there has been some 
ery for nervousness about the outcome in the 

nited States, the result at St. Louis may be ac- 
cepted as amply reassuring. So far as can be fore- 
seen, Mr. McKinley will be elected in November. 
The forthcoming Convention of the Democratic party 
is not in a position to’ nominate a dangerous competitor 
against him in the Presidential race. If it puts up a 
Silver man on a Silver platform, it may do a good deal 
toward destroying existing party lines and preparing 
the way for a rearrangement of parties in the future, 
but it will have no chance of securing anything like a 
majority in the Electoral College of 1896. The remote 
possibility that the Convention may take the other 
course, and follow Chicago in an appeal to the ‘‘ hard- 
money” sentiment of the East, is interesting we 
because it would involve a big secession from bot 
existing organizations, and the formation of a Third 
Party devoted to Silver and numerous ‘ Populist” 
variations of State Socialism, the fortunes of which it 
would be instructive, and perhaps edifying, to follow. 
But in either case, there is now no reason for doubting 
that Mr. McKinley will be the twenty-fourth President 
of the United States. — 


LITTLE-ENGLANDERS ? 


Gous provincial Conservative papers still write about 
all who express anxiety as to our present foreign 
policy in general, and as to the Soudan adventure in 
particular, as though these politicians shared the views 
of those peace-at-any-price persons who may continue 
to survive. One day last week there appeared, how- 
ever, in so sound a Tory journal as the ‘‘ Morning 
Post,” a remarkable leader in which the same doubts as 
those at which some of us ventured to hint in the principal 
naval debate at the beginning of this Session found 
powerful and convincing expression. On Saturday 
last there issued from the press Mr. Spenser Wilkin- 
son’s new book, which even those of us who do not 
agree in all his conclusions can, nevertheless, safely 
declare to be worth the study of every politician. The 
leaders on both sides of politics are, indeed, too much 
absorbed in current home affairs—in Rating Bills and 
Education Bills and Irish Land Bills—to be always safe 
ides to the nation in its path during the terrible days 

in which we live. Mr. Balfour has perhaps in the past 
been the leader, of all in either party, to take the most 
hilosophical view, based on a wide study, of the 
international position of the country. Yet it was Mr. 
Balfour who, when recently asked about the dropping 
of the Military Manceuvres Bill, ended his reply by a 
fierce attack upon the Opposition, and declared ‘‘ The 
fault is not ours—the responsibility does not lie on us.” 
Surely the Government are there to govern. The 
leader of the House is there to direct the House to the 
consideration of its weightiest business. Time was 
wasted at the conclusion of the Address debate, when 
this measure, which is now declared to be vital to the 
efficiency of our forces, might have been passed before 
opposition became organized. But the member of the 
Government who the most fully recognizes the in- 
sufficiency of our military organization, as compared 
with the increasing responsibility which the country 
seems inclined to accept, is chiefly concerned, not so 
much in pressing on the Bill, as in censuring his 

nents. 


need not agree in Sir William Harcourt’s some- 
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what fossilized view on Imperial defence to see the 
truth of his epigrams on the comparison between 
its present condition and the lightheartedness with 
which the country accepts fresh adventure. No 
elector in 1895 had heard of the prospect of the 
reconquest of the Soudan. Lord Salisbury now tells 
the Primrose League that Egypt in our time has lost 
half its length upon the Nile, and that it would be 
shameful for us to hand back to independence, or to 
the collective protection of the Powers, a diminished 
Egypt. In other words, that we are—in time—to re- 
conquer Darfur and to effect a junction near the lakes 
between the British-officered Egyptian army, assisted 
by the British-Indian expedition, and British forces from 
Uganda. Mr. Balfour told us in the House of Com- 
mons in the first Soudan debate that there was no in- 
tention of advancing to Darfur. Lord Salisbury has 
contradicted him as regards, at least, the ultimate 
prospect. The only serious defender of the Dongola 
expedition is Captain Lugard, who says that the Bahr- 
-el-Ghazel, more distant than Darfur, is the key, as it is 
the granary, of the Soudan. One of the best of the 


‘many good stories for which Sir William Harcourt forms. 


the centre is that he once said that a British statesman 
trying to effect abroad all that British statesmen have 
lately been engaged in doing, is a man who keeps one 
bad horse and wants to hunt every day. Is Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, of all men in the world—too much of an Impe- 
-ialist if he has a fault—to be styled a Little-Englander 
.by the provincial Tory press because he for once agrees 
at the present moment with Mr. Courtney, sitting on 
the Government side of the House, and with Mr. Morley, 
sitting on the Opposition side, in demonstrating that we 
are constantly increasing our liabilities without in- 
creasing our means of meeting them? We shall shortly 
see in the House of Commons a Bill upon the Army 


-Reserve, which constitutes a makeshift proposal, dan- 


gerous in itself, brought before:-us because our military 
system is breaking down in presence of those increasing 
needs, while the Government are not prepared to re- 
commend to Parliament the measures which would be 
nécessary to revive it and make it suitable to the neces- 
‘sities which they impose upon us. 

Significant was a leader which appeared in the 
present month in “Justice,” the organ of the Social 
Democratic Federation. It is not to ‘‘ Justice” that one 
-would naturally turn if one wanted to read about these 


questions of our domestic relations towards the world 
-inarms. Yet the article of which I speak, signed by 


no less a person than Mr. Hyndman, is one which 
every lover of his country may read with general appro- 


. bation. He points out that there is some reason to 


suppose that St. Petersburg has recently become the 
_political capital, not only of Russia, but of Germany 


-and France. Mr. Hyndman does not expand or 


explain this view. But it is sufficient to point to 
.China—where the interest of Germany is anti-Russian 
and anti-French, where that interest is the same as the 
peaceful commercial interest of the United Kingdom 
.and the United States, and where, nevertheless, Ger- 


- many is actually working with Russia and France 


against British policy—to see that Mr. Hyndman 
could prove his case. It is Mr. Hyndman who points 
,out to us *‘ that Nihilism is dead and buried,” that the 
Government of Russia ‘‘ is safe from disturbance,” that 
-the German Emperor “‘ is doing all he possibly can to 
ingratiate himself with the new Russian potentate,” 
-while France ‘‘ seeks that support beyond the Vistula 
‘which she thinks necessary to retain her rightful posi- 
.tion in the world.” Mr. Hyndman, as effectively in 
-his way as Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in his, shows us the 
.dangers of our position, the need for choosing between 
a policy of alliances, and a frank acceptance of the 
.true necessities of our much-contested position in the 


world. 


The policy of accompanying our own Jingoism, 


. encouraged here and there, by abject concession to 
-, France and Germany in turn at other points, has not 


been a success. It has been pursued by successive 


-»Administrations. Lord Salisbury’s cession of Heligo- 
sland, exclusion of the Cape Jingoes and the British 


East Africa Jingoes from the possibility of connecting 


«their adventures by his agreement with Germany to 


bring her frontier up to that of the Congo. State, and 
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his sacrifice of the Hova people in Madagascar to the 
French, were followed by Lord Rosebery’s abandonment 
of his leased road through Africa at the bidding of 
Germany, and of his lease of the Bahr-el-Ghazel to the 
Congo State at the bidding of France. These proceed- 
ings of the last Liberal Administration were in turn 
succeeded by Lord Salisbury’s surrender in Siam of the 
points which, in the last Parliament, Mr. Curzon had 
told us were vital to our interests. Such combinations 
of wild Jingoism here and there with absolute concession 
in other places do not form a policy. There are two 
policies, and two policies alone, as observers so different 
in their standpoint as Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson have shown. The one is the policy of firm 
alliances, which must be alliances for all, or at least 
for most, purposes; and the other is the policy of 
effective self-protection. The present Government, 
according to the Italians, have gone to the Soudan to 
please these staunch allies ; but in the meantime the 
Italian fleet is not, to put things mildly, as much relied 
upon by British statesmen (advised by naval officers) 
as it was some years ago. It is difficult to see how the 
Triple Alliance, with which our Conservative Govern- 
ments at times appear to play, could help us in the 
circumstances where its assistance would be most 
essential ; and the policy of adherence to it is probably 
too unpopular in this country to be seriously maintained. 
But, on the other hand, the splendid isolation of which 
some have boasted for us—the present Government 
accepting the phrase from them—implies a scale of 
naval (if not of naval and of military) preparedness 
such as the Government show no signs of contem- 
plating. 

Mr. Goschen has failed to satisfy the country that we 
can properly man for war even our existing fleet, or, 
with the additions that are to be made to our strength 
in men, our fleet of the next four years to come. That 
fleet itself has not been shown to be superior even to 
the two fleets with which it is compared by successive 
Administrations—the fleets of France and Russia. 
Making large allowance for the inferiority in some points 
of the Russian navy, and for the difficulty of allied 
operations, it is certain that we do not possess, as 
against France and Russia only, that superiority which 
the Admiralty can be shown by its own documents to 
hold essential. Mr. Goschen tells us that when the 
need arises we shall not stand alone. Those who read 
the French and German newspapers, and follow modern 
continental history, poetry, and philosophical specula- 
tion, are aware that the time is rapidly approaching 
when the young German Emperor can, if he pleases, 
arouse against us the forces of the Dual Alliance in 
those matters which do not affect the life of Austria. 
No one can rate more highly than I do the influence on 
the side of peace of the Emperor of Austria; but his 
life is not now, unhappily, a very good one ; and who 
can pretend that when the day comes that he is removed 
from his place in Europe Austrian policy will undergo 
no change, and Austria be as capable of maintaining 
European peace by her mere attitude as she is at the 
present time? It seems strange, when one remembers 
1866, to name Prince Bismarck’s life as a life favour- 
able to the cause of peace; but Bismarck in Germany 
stands for 1870, and 1870 is not yet forgotten. Yet 
1870 has disappeared from French poetry and from 
French Jingo literature ; and among the wilder section 
of French writers and French politicians, England or 
Italy, rather than Germany, is now ‘‘the enemy.” With 
the disappearance of Prince Bismarck from the scene a 
great force of opinion in Germany will be liberated from 
its old connexion and its old traditions, and the time may 
unfortunately not be far distant when in the affairs of 
South Africa, or the affairs of China, or the affairs of 
Egypt, we may find before us, not the Dual Alliance, 
but the Dual Alliance led by the chief member of the 
Triple Alliance—the German Emperor, with Austria 
standing aloof and attending only to her own concerns, 
and with Italy paralysed by the increasing unprepared- 
ness of her fleets, and by the utter isolation of her 
comparatively feeble military forces. 

The great realized wealth of our country has been 


demonstrated, if it was doubtful, by this year’s Budget. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has promiséd us that 


_next year there is to be no increase upon the navy, and 
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it was assumed without argument in the debate that 
there was to be no increase upon the army. When we 
asked questions about the navy Mr. Goschen backed up 
his colleague and said that, although upon some heads 
there must next year be an automatic increase, upon 
others, which he specified, there would be a certain 
decrease, and he agreed that, on the whole, naval esti- 
mates would be stationary. In the meantime, although 
France, under great financial stress, is slightly decreasing 
her expenditure upon her splendid navy ; the Russians 
are building ships with renewed energy, and are con- 
stantly improving (upon paper at least) their naval 
forces. The German navy is still small, but every sailor 
admits that it is one of the most efficient in the world ; 
worthy to rank, as far as the seamanship of its officers 
and men and the scientific training of its officers go, 
with the fleets of England and of France. I cannot 
myself support Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in the whole 
of his scheme of alliances in Europe, but I absolutely 
concur in all he writes, so far as to admit that the 
alternative before us to that policy which he recom- 
mends is a rapid increase of our fleet in ships and men, 
and docks, supported by well-protected coaling-stations 
supplied with ample stores and connected by direct 
cable communication in our own hands. 
CuarLes W. DILke. 


THE KELVIN JUBILEE. 


“| wo names amongst the men of -science in the nine- 

teenth century will go down to posterity as those 
of Newton and Leibnitz have come down from the 
seventeenth; the one is that of Hermann von Helmholtz, 
the other that of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin. 
Born within four years of one another, each lived to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his life’s work. 
Von Helmholtz passed away two years ago full of 
honours as of years; Lord Kelvin happily survives to 
exercise that inexhaustible energy that seems like a 
perpetual youth. Possessed of great mathematical 
talents, each became a pioneer in the highest branches 
of physical science, each made additions of the greatest 
scientific importance, not only to theoretical physics, 
but also contributed by experiment to the common 
stock of knowledge and physical phenomena. Each 
first became famous in connexion with the great gene- 
ralization of the middle of the century of the correlation 
of physical forces ; for while Von Helmholtz was author 
of the epoch-making discourse upon the conservation of 
force, Lord Kelvin was the enunciator of the no less 
important theorem of the dissipation of energy. Each 
deemed it an honour to be a teacher, each not only 
wrote learned memoirs, but published volumes of 
highly suggestive essays or addresses of a more popular 
kind. Each was for half a century an inspiring and 
stimulating influence amongst the younger generation 
of workers. Nor does the parallel end here ; for each 
was not only an investigator and a teacher, but an 
inventor also. If Lord Kelvin’s marvellous array of 
telegraphic inventions and electric measuring instru- 
ments loom large beside Von Helmhboltz’s ophthalmo- 
scope, and his calomel cell, the difference lies in the 
circumstance that the physiological bent of Von 
Helmholtz’s mind lent itself to research rather than to 
remunerative mechanical applications. Each brought, 
however, to his work the passion for precise measure- 
ment, and the habit of accurate thinking, no less than 
a breadth of vision that ever threw a heightened 
interest over the lowliest and simplest of practical 
problems. Unlike the Davys and the Faradays 
of the preceding scientific generation, each was 
alike favoured in the circumstance of being nur- 
tured in the congenial training of a great University, 
and of receiving the formative influences of great 
teachers. If Von Helmholtz expressed himself in the 
watmest terms towards his master, Johannes Mueller, 
Lord Kelvin has borne an equally enthusiastic testimony 
to the influence exerted upon him by Stokes during the 
period of his undergraduate career at Cambridge. To 
Von Helmholtz fell honours such as have fallen to no 
man of science in Germany since Von Humboldt ; while 
Lord Kelvin received in his election to the presidency of 
the Royal Society—once occupied by Sir Isaac Newton 


—the highest honour that the scientific men of Great 
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Britain can confer upon their most distinguished 
representative. 

But the parallel must not be pushed too far. Germany 
and Great Britain, closely akin as they are in so many 
ways, are yet widely diverse in the value in which they 
hold scientific merit. In Germany, perhaps, more than 
anywhere in the world is science valued for its own sake. 
In‘ Germany it has been discovered that a million of 
money spent on building up a university is a better 
national investment than a million spent upon fitting out 
an ironclad. The vast sums she has laid out upon her 
laboratories and institutes, the like of which England 
as yet knows not, or knows only on the small scale of 
private endowments, have armed her for that industrial 
warfare which has already destroyed at least two of our 
chemical industries, and which threatens us in every part 
of the globe with a competition the end of which none 
can foresee. In Germany the scientific pioneer is 
honoured and rewarded by public recognitions such as 
are in England of the rarest. While the German 
Emperor has decorated, and the Regent of Bavaria 
ennobled, the discoverer of ‘‘ Roentgen’s rays,” Great 
Britain has not yet given the slightest recognition 
to the distinguished English chemist whose long 
and marvellous researches paved the way for Roent- 
gen’s single discovery. She has equally ignored 
the inventor of the printing telegraph and of the 
microphone. Both are prophets without honour in 
their own country, though of world-wide fame. 
And though it is the fact that Lord Kelvin and Von 
Helmholtz were both honoured by a title of nobility, 
the difference in the recognition is truly striking. It 
was not until Sir William Thomson began to dabble in 
politics that the great and wise and eminent in official 
circles discovered those transcendent claims to recogni- 
tion which had long been patent in the world of science. 
Whereas the German Emperor, in conferring a patent of 
nobility upon Von Helmholtz, specially commented on 
his abstention from intermeddling with political ques- 
tions. At the Helmholtz jubilee in 1891, the ceremonials 
in Berlin were marked by the presence of two Secre- 
taries of State, the Minister of the Interior and the 
Minister of Education. Thus did Germany set her official 
approbation upon the honours acclaimed by the as- 
sembled representatives of science. At the Kelvin 
jubilee official recognition seems to have been studiously 
withheld. Neither the Lord President of Council nor 
the Secretary of State for Scotland put in an appearance. 
The Chancellor of the University of Glasgow was con- 
spicuous by his absence; even the Lord Rector, who 
is none other than the Vice-President of Council, sent 
no congratulations. Even the Prince of Wales, who, 
in the absence of political officials, might have repre- 
sented the Sovereign, was detained ‘‘ by long-standing 
engagements other words, by a horserace—‘ in 
the South,” and sent the cold civility of a mere secre- 
tary’s letter. Even the King of Italy could send an 
Ambassador. But Italy is one of those countries where 
science is honoured for its own sake. 

It is well, when Great Britain finds itself possessed 
of one whose name will live beside that of Newton and 
Faraday, that it should celebrate the jubilee of his career 
with public rejoicings. The fervour of the Scottish 
temperament was on this occasion more than matched 
by the enthusiasm of the scientific delegates, who came, 


.not only from the great English and Continental 


Universities, but from America, from India, and even 
from Australia, to do honour to Lord Kelvin. But that 
very fervour, the generous enthusiasm of that world- 
wide recognition, did but serve to throw into the more 
striking contrast the extraordinary indifference displayed 
by those in authority athome. Si_vanus P. THompson. 


THE DANGERS OF IRONY. 


WHEN Elijah bade the prophets of Baal ‘‘ Cry 

aloud : for he is a God; either he is talking, or 
he is pursuing, or he is in a journey,” his meaning was 
not misunderstood ; even Baal’s wild supplicants did 
not imagine that they had made a convert of the insult- 
ing Tishbite. When Swift proposed that one hundred 
thousand infants should be annually devoured in 
Ireland, no one assumed that the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
had turned cannibal. These were great masters of 
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irony, and in their audacity they were safe. Yet—one 
remembers—Thackeray, who was hardly a dullard, 
described Swift as ‘‘raging against children” in the 
‘* Modest Proposal,” as ‘‘ entering the nursery with the 
tread and gaiety of an ogre,” so that the passionate 
pity of the Dean for his miserable countrymen is con- 
verted into evidence of his unnatural savagery of heart. 
Even Swift was not absolutely safe. Assuredly one 
who is not skilled in driving two horses—the white 
steed Truth and the black steed Raillery—should 
beware how he takes the reins ; if he come to grief, 
there is no knowing which of the harnessed pair will 
fall on the top of the other, or which may suffer most. 

These are solemn reflections, of which the occasion 
is a slender incident. An admirable French critic and 
novelist, M. Rod, last year published in the ‘‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes” a series of articles (happily to be 
continued) on Goethe, the general tendency of which 
was to reduce that estimate of Goethe’s character and 
genius which we may describe as part of the literary 
creed of Germany. They were skilful and well-informed 
criticisms. In the current number of ‘‘ Cosmopolis ” is 
printed an address delivered before the English Goethe 
Society by its President on May 1 of the present year. 
If ever there was an author who justifies a society 
called after his name it is Goethe. More even than 
Dante, more even than Shakspeare, he requires 
co-operative toil ; students of poetry, in all its forms— 
song, ballad, epigram, elegy, idyl, epic, drama— 
students of criticism, of science, of philosophy may be 
as happily employed upon his enormous work as were 
the Griffins, the ants, the Pygmies, the Thumblings and 
Fingerlings on the sides of that mountain which 
Seismos, in the classical ‘‘ Walpurgis Night,” pushes 
upward through the level of the Pharsalian plain. The 
English Goethe Society, however, guided by its inde- 
fatigable secretary, Dr. Oswald, wisely extends its 
operations beyond Goethe, and, with Goethe for a 
centre, embraces the whole field of modern German 
literature ; it does something—though it may be but a 
little—to mediate between the mind of England and the 
mind of Germany at a time when other and more 
powerful influences tend to draw apart kinsfolk who 
are also rivals. 

One grows a little tired of the blare of the literary 
éloge. To alienate oneself effectually from Wordsworth, 
it is only needful to hear the Wordsworthians preach 
and prose and drone over the spiritual philosophy of the 
master. To acquire a scorn for Hugo, it is enough to 
listen to the rhetoric of Hugolaters. To save oneself 
from Whitmania, it suffices to attend a camp-meeting 
of Whitmaniacs. Tolstoists, Ibsenites, Verlaineists, 
Browningites—how they heap stubble on the altars, 
and how the smoke drives reasonable folk afar! The 
President of the English Goethe Society, warned by 
their example, thought to promote the faith by playing 
the part of devil’s advocate, and stating the case against 
Goethe. A case can be stated against every mortal man, 
and against every man’s work—against Virgil, with his 
artificial epic; against Milton, with his incoherent 
mingling of Greek and Hebrew ideals ; against Raphael, 
with the suavity of his pieties; against Michael 
Angelo, with the rage of his muscular hyperbole ; 
against St. Paul, with his translations of emotion into 
dogma ; even against St. Peter and a few of his epis- 
copal successors. And to state the case against our - 
most admired saints and heroes is a useful, if not alto- 
gether a grateful, task. We give them a worthier 
honour if we clearly define our reserves. Besides which, 
a man’s influence—that is, a great part of himself—can 
only be justly appreciated when we understand the hos- 
tilities which he arouses. His influence upon disciples 
and followers is only half of his play upon the world ; 
the indictment brought against him by enemies, the 
misconceptions he incurs, the opposition he excites, 
even the stupidities he evokes—these are also a frag- 
ment of his achievement and an indication of his peculiar 
power. If to our own reserves we add the criticisms 
made by the gainsayers, and at the same time studiously 
suppress that side of truth to which prejudice is naturally 
blind, we have constructed the ‘‘case against”; we 
have at least done something to master the position of 
the adversary. With Goethe, who lived for eighty 

ears, and filled those years with manifold activities, the 

ine of exposure to attack is great, and undoubtedly 
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there are weak points, some of which M. Rod, some of 
which M. Scherer, was not slow to detect. Goethe was 
a liberator; one who dissolved and destroyed with a 
view to reconstruction; therefore many and various 
forces have been arrayed against him. To amass the 
hostilities is not difficult ; but it is less easy to keep out 
of view the services which he rendered to literature, to 
art, to science, to the study of life. Yet this must be 
attempted if we would comprehend the opposition which 
he has from time to time aroused. 

The article in ‘‘ Cosmopolis” is an experiment towards 
surveying the ground of the adversaries. The writer, 
muffling himself in his own reserves, endeavoured to 
enter the hostile camp as a spy. He desired to be 
sufficiently sincere to obscure his irony, and sufficiently 
ironical to veil his candour. But a straightforward, 
simple, and ingenuous world will not sanction visors 
and disguises. M. Rod, in a flattering article in the 
‘* Débats,” with the title ‘‘ La Réaction contre Goethe,” 
will have it that the President of the English Goethe 
Society is on his own side—‘‘ M. Dowden a donc porté, si 
l’on me permet cette image classique, le flambeau de sa 
critique dans la citadelle des admirateurs les plus 
intransigeants.” On the contrary, the spy carried a 
little dark lantern from point to point through the 
trenches and breastworks of M. Rod’s friends, hoping to 
note down the position of each piece in the siege-train. 
Some of these are formidable, and have been skilfully 
planted by M. Rod’s hands. The fact that the members 
of the English Goethe Society were more than for- 
bearing, the fact that they were intelligent and sympa- 
thetic, hardly justifies the triumphant augury of the 
critic of the ‘‘ Débats”: ‘‘ Let the gatholatres make 
haste to celebrate their rites, for their cult is menaced ; 
the time is at hand when the shrine at Weimar will be 
visited only by the curious who have ceased to be 
believers, when the sacred books will be read only by 
irreverent sceptics.” Rather the position of Goethe in 
the history of the intellectual development of Europe is 
so firmly established that admiration can include all 
just qualifications, and can accept a boon from un- 
friendly criticism. It is from Goethe himself that we 
have learnt how much better than praise or blame is an 
effort towards complete intelligence. Goethe the 
Olympian may now disappear ; the true cult of a great 
man is to understand him aright ; and among our aids 
to understand Goethe we do not value least the fine and 
penetrating studies of M. Rod, who is as far from a 


mere dénigreur as a true critic must needs be. 
Epwarp DowDeEN. 


MEMORIES OF JULES SIMON. 


M ANY years ago a Parliamentary candidate who 

was canvassing the Arrondissement of Lannion 
in the Liberal interest came to the Maire of Tréguier, in 
Brittany. Among the audience there was a very young 
student of theology from the Petit Séminaire, who kept 
persistently ‘‘ heckling” the speaker, without, however, 
disconcerting-him in the least. The candidate’s name 
was Jules Simon Suisse, though he had already then 
dropped the last part of it at the suggestion of the cele- 
brated Victor Cousin. ‘‘ Drop that horrible ‘ Suisse,’ ” 
said the biographer of Mme. de Longueville ; ‘‘do you 
think that a man with the name of Suisse is likely to 
make his way in the world?” The young theological 
student’s name was Ernest Renan. 

Long afterwards when Renan had become famous and 
Simon only one degree less than famous, they paid a 
visit together to the Seminary of Tréguier. Simon kept 
examining the forms. ‘‘ What are you looking for?” 
asked Renan. ‘I am looking for your name on one of 
the forms,” was the answer. ‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself,” 
laughed the future author of the “Life of Jesus,” ‘I 
have never stuck my knife either into a form or into a 
friend. That kind of thing does not suit my tempera- 
ment.” Simon could without the smallest exaggeration 
have said the same thing. To stab with a pen was 
profoundly repugnant to both these men. Their prin- 
ciple was to fight fairly, or not to fight at all, the result 
in Renan’s case being that he was attacked with com- 
parative impunity by all the bishops in Christendom ; 
whilst Simon was attacked with equal safety by nearly 
all the Republicans in France. But these attacks did 
not affect them much. When John Huss stood on the 
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funeral pile, and saw an old woman add her fagot as 
a contribution, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Sancta Simplicitas.” To 
Ernest Renan every prince of the Church, every prelate 
contributing to the avalanche of invective, took the 
shape of that old woman, or, when he was in a some- 
what more bitter mood—an unusual thing with him— 
the shape of Gavroche. ‘‘I am no longer surprised 
at anything,” he said one day, “in the matter of 
exegesis ; Gavroche professes to have forgotten more 
than I ever knew.” 

Jules Simon did not even take the trouble to coin 
epigrams. ‘‘I cannot afford it,” he remarked once ; 
‘*clever retorts do not go begging with me; the few 
that come I must keep for my writings.” It is but fair 
to say that he was as good as his word, as those who 
read the ‘‘ Gaulois ” during the first six months of 1882 
could testify. 

Unfortunately there were not many who did read him, 
and he was perforce compelled to go back to less remunera- 
tive, albeit more permanently valuable, literary work. 
Death almost surprised him at histask. For this honest 
and staunch Republican lived to the last by his pen. 
Truly, he did not stand alone in this respect in the political 
annals of France—there was Guizot before him ; but the 
quondam Minister of Louis-Philippe owed his downfall 
to the advent of a hostile régime, whilst Jules Simon’s 
withdrawal from the Ministerial sphere was the work of 
those whom he had helped to power. ‘‘ The Republic is 
like Saturn, she devours her own children,” said 
Vergniaud. The children of the Third Republic, especi- 
ally since the advent of Grévy, have been devouring 
their mother, but Jules Simon refused de manger de ce 
pain-la, and the alternative was daily toil. 

Never was toil more cheerfully borne. When M. de 
Falloux climbed up the ‘‘interminable” staircase of 
Guizot’s house, he confessed that his respect for the 
fallen statesman increased with every step he took. It 
is now more than eleven years since, for the first time, I 
toiled up the five flights of stairs leading to Jules 
Simon’s home in the Place de la Madeleine, and I was 
irresistibly reminded of the words. When I went down 
nearly two hours later I had arrived at the conclusion 
that there was not a happier man in France nor a 
greater philosopher. Some years before this I had 
read a book by Victor Hugo, ‘‘L’art d’étre Grand- 
pére.” Before I had been a quarter of an hour in Jules 
Simon’s room I had discovered that Hugo’s “‘ Art of 
being Grandfather” was to Simon’s as Jules Breton’s 
peasant girls to those of Francois Millet’s. Six 
months later I had occasion to come into daily contact 
for a little while with Jules Simon’s two sons. They 
became my editors, and one evening I mentioned 
my visit to their father, and ventured to express my 
surprise that amidst all his trials he should have re- 
mained so bright. Their answer fully convinced me that 
Jules Simon’s cheerfulness was genuine. ‘‘ There is 
only one thing that vexes him,” said M. Gustave 
Simon, ‘‘ and that is when his work prevents him 
from going to the Opéra, Opéra-Comique, or Con- 
servatoire; for he is passionately devoted to music, 
although he is not quite sure whether he likes Wagner 
or not. But he has no doubt about his liking for 
Auber, Halévy, Hérold, Boieldieu, and the musical gods 
of his early manhood.” 

Scholar though he was, and more or less of a purist in 
his writings, Jules Simon never hesitated to make use of 
aslang or newly coined word in his conversation. Apropos 
of this, there is a story. Littré, though hospitable 
enough in his Dictionary, seeing that he employed 
several assistants to look up slang expressions, tacitly 
avoided them in speech. One day, at Versailles, Jules 
Simon, alluding to some one’s leg, expressly used the 
word ‘‘ guibolle,” knowing that the great philologist 
would raise an objection. ‘‘ Where, in the name of all 
that’s good, did you find that word, my dear confrére ?” 
asked Littré. ‘‘ Where?” was the answer. ‘‘ Why, in 
Dictionary.” ‘*The word ‘guibolle’ in my 

ictionary !” gasped the other; and forthwith he ran 
out of the house to the library to consult his own book. 
Of course the word was not there, but Littré never 
objected again to Simon’s little interpolations. 

I might cite a dozen instances like this ; for, unlike the 
majority of the big-wigs of the Third Republic, Jules 
Simon was never inflated with his own importance. An 
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indefatigable worker, a good pedestrian, a serviceable 
friend, and a too forgiving enemy, he represented all 
that is good and true in the French character. Un- 
fortunately for France, though not for himself, he was 
as much out of place in the Third Republic as a brass 
knocker on a pig-stye. The expression is not elegant, 
but it exactly conveys my meaning. 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


THE STORY OF A FEATHER. 


IX the heyday of dogmatic interpretations of nature 
it was a clever priest who explained away fossils by 
declaring them creations of the Devil, permitted trials 
of the faithful. As yet there is no more satisfactory 
explanation of a remarkable feature in the wings of 
birds. Every one knows that wings, so far as their 
bones go, are built on the type of fore-legs or arms 
and hands. One bone represents the bone of our upper 
arm : a pair of parallel bones represents our radius and 
ulna, while the end of the wing is formed by a moveable 
thumb and the rigidly fused bones corresponding to 
those of our first and second fingers. A few living 
birds like the ostrich, the horned screamer, and the 
‘*stink pheasant” have a strong claw on the end of 
each digit ; indeed, the chicks of the last-mentioned bird 
use the claws on their wings for climbing up and down 
the nest, in a reptilian, four-footed fashion. In most 
birds the wings are modified completely for flight, 
and a series of strong feathers, the ordinary 
quill feathers, are attached in a single row along 
the forearm from the elbow to the wrist, and from 
the wrist to the end of the first finger, passing 
over the rudimentary bones of the second finger. This 
series of quills forms a great mechanical lever, acting 
upon which the muscles of the bird force it through the 
air. Each quill has a definite position and arrange- 
ment, and is lapped above and below by a small covering 
feather, the so-called major covert. The bones of the 
hand are elongated, and the wrist forms the natural 
centre of the series of quills. Ornithologists, who have 
learned to attach great importance to the number of 
the quills, which is almost constant within the limits of 
each species, divide them into ‘‘ primaries,” numbered 
from the wrist towards the finger-tip, and ‘‘ second- 
aries” or ‘‘ cubitals,”” numbered from the wrist towards 
the elbow. 

This dry description is the necessary preface to under- 
standing the most perplexing problem in the whole 
field of comparative anatomy. If, stripping the smaller 
feathers from the wing of the common fowl, one leave 
exposed the cubitals with their major coverts, it is at 
once obvious that the cubital quills occur in a regular 
and orderly series, from the wrist towards the elbow. On 
the other hand, if the same procedure be adopted with, 
say, a duck or goose, it will be seen at once that the 
fifth cubital quill, counting from the wrist to the elbow, is 
absent. The position in which it might be expected is 
clearly marked by the presence of a major covert 
feather above and below, but the quill is as plainly 
absent as if it had just been plucked out. This differ- 
ence was first noticed a few years ago by one of Sir 
William Flower’s assistants at the British Museum, and, 
since then, ornithologists all over the world have paid 
attention to it. Birds in which the fifth feather is absent 
are described as aguintocubital: birds in which it is pre- 
sent are called guintocubital. Absolutely no individual 
exceptions have been found. If a species is aquinto- 
cubital, the youngest embryo and the most battered 
adult are invariably without the feather ; no quintocubital 
species have been found with the feather occasionally 
absent. 

Birds, like mammals, were late in their appearance 
on the surface of the earth, and since their advent they 
have prospered exceedingly. Spreading all over the 
surface of the globe, the simple primeval forms have 
been modified in a thousand diverse ways, and the living 
families, genera, and species occur in almost infinite 
variety. None the less, this kaleidoscopic variety 


occurs within anatomical limits so narrow that a hum- 
ming-bird in every essential point of its structure, in its 
bones and muscles, in its nerves and skin, more closely 
resembles an ostrich than a cat resembies a rabbit. 
The classification of birds—the arrangement of the 
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genera into families, of the families into orders in such 
a fashion that blood-relationships shall be expressed— 
presents the greatest difficulties, and systematists looked 
eagerly to a constant and simple character like aquin- 
tocubitalism for aid. Collections of skins were over- 
hauled, birds in the flesh were brought down to 
museums from the remotest tropical forests, and, with 
a few exceptions, whether the fifth feather is absent or 
present became known in the case of all the groups of 
birds. 

At first sight, the thing looked promising. In the 
case of all the larger and well-known groups the 
presence or absence of the feather ran through all the 
members of the group. The flightless Ratite birds—the 
ostrich and its allies—showed no absent feather in the 
serried ranks of their rudimentary quills. The vast 
tribe of gallinaceous birds, fowls and pheasants, part- 
ridges and grouse, and the whole set of perching birds, 
had the feather present. On the other hand, runners 
and waders, ducks and geese, herons and storks, 
pelicans, grebes and petrels, eagles and owls, pigeons 
and sand-grouse, were aquintocubital. But the minor 
groups were absolutely baffling. Parrots are aquinto- 
cubital; their supposed kinsmen, the cuckoos and 
touracous, are quintocubital ; and, worst of all, although 
a kingfisher is a kingfisher wherever you find it, some 
kinds of kingfisher are quintocubital, others aquinto- 
cubital. The presence or absence of the feather bears 
almost as little relationship to position in a natural 
classification as a conspicuous sign of Freemasonry 
would bear to the nationality of an individual. If some 
naughty boy had gone round the cages in the Ark at 
his random will, here passing over and there mutilating a 
parent bird, some such result as the present distribution 
of aquintocubitalism might have been produced. 

Waiving theoretical difficulties as to the possibility 
of so definite a character having been repeatedly, yet 
separately, acquired by different birds, we would natu- 
rally look for some simple mechanical explanation of 
the absence of a feather. But here the difficulties are 
equally great. The quills are obviously related to flight, 
and yet there is no apparent difference in power or 
agility of flight between quintocubital and aquintocubital 
birds. The swallow might be pitted against the carrier- 
pigeon. Yet the one has the feather ; the other is with- 
out it. The kingfishers are all swift and agile ; within 
their narrow limits both forms of wing occur. It was 
—— that, on the whole, large birds were devoid of 
the feather, small birds had the regular series. Although, 
in a general way, this may be true, the quintocubital 
birds include the huge ostriches and emus, and the large 
turkeys and pheasants, as well as humming-birds and 
wrens. No obvious mechanical principle seems to go 
with the presence or absence of the feather. Indeed, it 
seems at the present time as if Nature had invented this 
problem to ‘‘knock down with a feather” the proud 
structure of modern biology. No doubt the solution 
will come, but the very simplicity of the terms of the 
problem make it more difficult. So far, we know of 
only one attempt to suggest a rational explanation of 
how the loss of the feather might have come about. 
When the wing was in process of shaping from a 
reptilian hand the fingers were more moveable. It has 
been suggested that a line of quills was attached to 
the second finger as well as to the first finger. 
Such a primitive wing would have consisted of two sets 
of quills, one on each finger, and each ending in a quill 
on the wrist. Such an arrangement could have been of 
use only so long as the first and second fingers could be 
divaricated. When, as in modern birds, the second 
finger became immovably fixed to the first, the quills 
would have overlapped and interfered with each other. 
It is suggested that the set of quills belonging to the 
second finger along with its wrist quill were moved 
up on to the ulna, and now form the cubital series. At 
the present time, the wrist quill is rudimentary in most 
birds ; it is suggested that the fifth feather on the ulna 
corresponds to the wrist quill of the displaced series, 
and that in the ancestors of aquintocubital birds it had 
been lost when in the wrist ition, as the other wrist 
quill is now being lost. course, this suggestion is 
entirely speculative, and affords no clue whatever to the 
presence of the feather in some birds, its absence in 
others. But in the poverty of rational ideas regarding 
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the problem, every theory must be considered : and, at 
the least, Mr. Degen seems to be on the right path, in 
seeking an explanation in the past history of the bird’s 
wing. 


CONCERNING GERMAN SINGING. 


I WAS Bayreuthed at the last Mottl. The customary 
crowd of late-comers, marring every one’s enjoy- 
ment of the first number of every concert, has of late 
become such a nuisance that nothing has afforded 
me more delight than the obstinacy with which Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius has insisted on ‘‘ playing at Bayreuth” ; 
but it must be admitted that the edge is slightly taken 
off the delight when one is on the wrong side of the 
door ; for in addition to not hearing the music properly 
one misses the superior virtuous feeling with which the 
punctual man is justified in regarding the unpunctual. 
However, at this particular concert the Bayreuthed had 
an advantage over those who sat more or less miserably 
in their stalls. As I approached Queen’s Hall (on the 
evening of Thursday week) I heard noises like the ex- 
postulations. addressed by a gentleman in some neigh- 
bouring street to a cabby who wished to overcharge 
him—they were not quite energetic nor fluent enough 
to suggest that cabby was expostulating because he 
had been underpaid. But when I entered the hall, the 
sounds, instead of growing fainter, waxed louder and 
clearer, until by the time I reached the door and was 
refused admittance by a courageous attendant, the 
truth could no longer be shirked—Mr. Gerhauser was 
singing the Forge-song from ‘‘ Siegfried” ; and judg- 
ing from his subsequent performances during the even- 
ing I think myself lucky to have been Bayreuthed 
for that first one. Now this does not mean that 
Mr. Gerhauser is not a most excellent singer—it 
only means that he is a most excellent German 
singer, and that the Germans have not yet learnt 
that singing must not only be intelligent, dra- 
matic, powerful, and (from the elocutionist’s point of 
view) expressive, but always and before all things 
beautiful—beautiful in quality of tone, beautiful in 
phrasing, beautiful, in a word, considered merely as 
music made by an instrument, and apart from the 
words sung. Of course only one German singer in ten 
thousand or so has any voice (to be called a voice) at 
all, so that quite inevitably the nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine have of late developed a con- 
tempt for the mere singer, and concentrated their 
superior artistic powers on the grand style of declama- 
tion, the result being that voices bad enough to begin 
with fall within a few years to a degree of badness 
hardly to be imagined by those who have not heard 
them and not tolerated by those who have. For the 
singer who cannot sing must needs howl—at least at 
every passionate passage; and to howl once through 
(say) ‘* Tristan” plays greater havoc with a voice than 
to sing it a thousand times or an opera of the ‘‘ La 
Favorita” type ten thousand times. Mr. Gerhauser, 
for instance, ‘is an unusually conscientious artist: he 
declaims with such admirable accent, such close atten- 
tion to punctuation, so fine an intelligence for the 
sense of the words, that a person without a musical ear 
would certainly believe him to be a first-rate Wagnerian 
singer. But the sounds he produces are so intolerably 
harsh at their worst, and at their best have so little of 
loveliness, that when he sings Siegfried one oscillates 
between resignation under an unavoidable evil and 
wrath that such an evil should be thrust upon one 
at all by Mr. Schulz-Curtius. Had this been Mr. 
Gerhauser’s first appearance here I would gladly have 
passed over him with the remark that his singing 
was not too pleasant. But apparently the absence 
of any emphatic protest against this style of vocaliza- 
tion has led Mr. Schulz-Curtius and Mr, Mottl to 
imagine that we rather like and admire it—for 
this was the third or fourth appearance of Mr, 
Gerhauser. Moreover, the bevy of fair ladies brought 
from Carlsruhe by the Carlsruhe conductor have no 
better voices than Mr. Gerhauser, and, with the 
exception of Mrs. Mottl, have nothing of his intel- 
ligence and dramatic instinct. Wherefore | think it 
high time to tell Mr. Schulz-Curtius that we have had 
enough of that kind of thing to serve us for the next 
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ten years, and that what we now want at his concerts 
is the best singing he can provide. Doubtless we un- 
fortunate unmusical English are woefully ignorant of 
many musical matters; but at least we know good 
voices when we hear them. We are at all times very 
intolerant of German voices, and when we hear Alvarez 
and Jean de Reszke, both genuine Wagnerian singers, 
on Monday and Tuesday we are not the more disposed 
to find much enjoyment in the Gerhausers on Thursday. 
I do not ask Mr. Schulz-Curtius to agree with me in 
this, for I recently heard of a celebrated German 
conductor and his agent who went to the Covent 
Garden performance or ‘‘ The Mastersingers” and left 
early in a state of disgust ; and I am perfectly aware 
that no one who did that can possibly have the smallest 
appreciation of good singing. But as self-evident 
truths let me set forth that singing is singing and 
German singing is shouting; that singing is a beau- 
tiful thing and shouting an abomination ; and then let 
me ask Mr. Schulz-Curtius whether the abomination 
makes more for the continued success of his concerts 
than the beautiful thing. 1 have an opinion and keep it 
to myself, content with having done my duty in throw- 
ing out this hint. 

Apart from the singing, the concert of 11 June was a 
most delightful affair. Certain superior persons have 
lately discovered ‘‘ slabs” of Wagner’s music-dramas to 
be uninteresting on the concert-platform, the reason they 
allege being the impossibility of imagining the stage- 
action to which Wagner's music is an accompaniment. 
Conceding, willingly, that these superior critics do, 
as they proclaim, lack imagination, and cannot (for 
instance) picture Siegfried forging the sword vividly 
enough to enable them to appreciate the marvellous 
dramatic appropriateness of every phrase of the Forge- 
song, it is at the same time perhaps permissible to re- 
mind them that Wagner is not Verdi and that the 
music of Wagner’s music-dramas, unlike the music of 
Verdi’s music-dramas (or dramas with incidental music, 
“Falstaff” and ‘‘ Otello”), is something more than an 
accompaniment, and indeed sufficiently pungent, pictur- 
esque, powerful, fair enough in form and lovely enough 
in colour, to captivate a sensitive mind knowing no- 
thing of the drama to which it belongs. Wagner did 
not wish merely to get the effect of ‘‘ Hamlet” or of 
‘* Fidelio” by a libretto of half ‘‘ Hamlet's ” strength 
and music of half ‘ Fidelio’s” strength: he proposed 
to create an ‘‘ art-work” as powerful as ‘‘ Hamlet” and 
‘* Fidelio ” rolled into one by the simple plan of setting 
music equal to ‘ Fidelio” to a drama equal to 
‘*Hamlet.” And even if it must be owned that he fell 
a little short of that prodigiously high aim, his weak- 
ness lay rather in the drama than in the music. The 
truth is that his theory was a thing apart from his 
practice, a thing devised to justify his practice to his 
generation ; for it is clear that in writing his librettos 
he never really tried to beat ‘‘ Hamlet,” nor could have 
caught up with it, nor come within many a hundred 
leagues of it, if he had tried, but had the music he in- 
tended to write in his eye all along. ‘* Otello” corre- 
sponds more closely, though on a minute scale, with 
the music drama of Wagner's theory than’ anything 
Wagner wrote, for at least half—in my opinion con- 
siderably more than half—of the effect is due to 
the drama, which, by the way, is of course not 
Verdi’s or even Boito’s, but belongs to Shakespeare, 
or the man from whom Shakespeare stole it. Boito's 
** Otello” is simply Shakespeare's ‘* Othello” with the 
fewest alterations demanded by the exigencies of the 
opera form ; and Shakespeare's ‘* Othello,” I have heard 
it said, is not at all a bad play without any music. But 
think of playing the libretto of ‘*‘ The Mastersingers ” or 
of ‘‘ The Rhinegold” or even of the most dramatic of 
all Wagner's achievements, Tannhauser,” without 
the music! There cannot be too much or too refined 
acting in Wagner's music-plays, but it counts as an 
assistance to the music; the music carries the drama 
through ; and though the notion of the dramas with- 
out the music bores and makes one drowsy, the 
music by itself has the same interest as the music 
of ‘*Don Giovanni,” ‘ Figaro” and Fidelio.” One 
eritic (and a very sapient critic, too, the critic of 
the ‘‘Star,” who generally thinks rightly and can 
always write what he thinks) says, in effect, ‘‘ Imagine 
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how terrible it would be to have to listen to chunks of 
‘Don Giovanni’ or ‘ Figaro’ in the concert-room!” | 
For myself I cannot see why it should be terrible. If 
Mozart’s operas were never done in the theatre at all, | 
(and rarely may they be heard there) I would gladly 
listen te them in the opera-room, just as I listen to 
Wagner's music-plays there, for the sake of the music. 
When a libretto was not at hand Mozart often amused 
himself by writing scenas, resembling the scenas in his 
operas down to the minutest detail, intended solely for 
concert use. And since we listen reverently to these, 
why should we be so distressed by the Forge-song, or 
the Finale of the ‘‘ Gotterdimmerung,” or the Norns’ 
scene (which is really, however, of a dulness well-nigh — 
ghastly)? This is a long digression, but, as will be seen, 
it is a justification, a favourable criticism, of Mottl’s last 
programme ; and one may criticize a programme as well 
as the manner in which it is rendered. Mottl rendered 
his magnificently ; and despite the disapproval of superior 
persons, neither so superior nor so unimaginative as — 
they would have us believe, I hope he will go on giving 
us whole acts from the music-dramas until we reach the © 
millennium, which is to say, the time when Sir Augustus 
Harris, instead of ‘‘ Traviata,” puts on the complete 
Ring” and Parsifal’”—the latter especially, since 
Bayreuth is determined to damp the ardour of its 
devotees by putting us off with the ‘‘ Ring” alone this 
year. I know that Bayreuth, playing the dog in the 
manger, will grant no other theatre the right to produce 
‘* Parsifal”; but after all there are ways of bringing 
Bayreuth to its senses. 

The present opportunity must be seized of running 
briefly over a few of the innumerable host of recent 
concerts. First, Ysaye. He can scarce be treated with 
justice in less than a long article, for he seems to me 
the mightiest fiddler of this generation. Of Sarasate’s 
infinite sweetness and irresistible charm he has little, 
though at times he plays with a divine, almost un- 
earthly, sweetness of his own; but where he passes 
all other fiddlers is in an unheard of strength and 
breadth of tone and in the stupendous bigness of 
his readings. He is that rare creature in these days 
of supernatural technique and no brains, a genuinely 
creative interpreter—he reads his own colossal per- 
sonality into the music he plays, and at the same 
time does truly translate something of the composer's 
thought into living tones. His playing of the Beethoven 
concerto was a thing to be remembered for ever and for 
ever; and even the thinness of the Mendelssqhn became 
almost strength and manliness in his hands. I cared 
little for the Wagner transcriptions he gave us—that 
form of vice should be practised in strict privacy ; but 
even in them the unwonted breadth and the strong grip of 
Wagner’s ideas held one’s attention. As for Sarasate— 
the divine Sarasate—what can one say of him? He 
is more a subject for a poet than for a mere musical 
critic—he is no more to be criticized than the odour of 
the rose; and even if his Beethoven playing is not 
Beethoven playing at all, it isalways Sarasate playing, and 
after all we cannot blame the rose if it is not the eglan- 
tine. It is a pity his first recitals clashed with Ysaye’s, 
for one Should hear both supreme artists; but at any 
rate there is no excuse for missing him at St. James’s 
Hall this afternoon. Mr. Dolmetsch must be left until 
after his next concert, to be given at 6 Keppel Street on 
Tuesday next atg o'clock. Bach’s ‘ Coffee Cantata,” 
said to be extremely funny, will be sung, and certainly 
no one should miss hearing Bach in a humorous mood. 
One other item I leave until after the next performance 
~~ The Valkyrie,” who was cruelly handled at Drury 
Lane on Saturday evening last. 1 believe efforts are to 
be made to treat her better on the Friday before this 
meets the reader's eye, so 1 shall give the guilty ones 
another chance. 

A paragraph speaking unfavourably of Mr. Cum- 
mings’ appointment to the Principalship of the Guildhall 
School of Music appeared in the Notes of the ** Satur- 
day Review” on 6 ‘Musical News” prints the 
following in its issue of 13 June :—‘‘ Whether theeccentric 

rson who now sees to music for the ‘ Saturday Review’ 
is responsible for a curious episode connected with its 
last number, is as yet too early to determine. A scurri- 
lous and libellous paragraph about the recent election of 
Principal of the Guildhall School, and reflecting on one 
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of our recognized musical institutions, appeared in the 
first printed copies of its last week’s issue. Some 
one connected with the journal ... seems to have 
stopped the press, taken out the offensive paragraph, 
and re-made up the page in question. This was doubt- 
less judicious, but will not save those incriminated from 
the consequences of their action.” Now the truth 
happens to be that (1) the episode was not curious ; 
4 the paragraph was not “ scurrilous and libellous ” ; 
3) it did not appear in the first printed copies ; (4) the 
og was not stopped, and the paragraph taken out. 
e paragraph commented mildly on one of the most 
extraordinary appointments of recent times ; it remarked 
that Trinity College, London, was a trading concern 
which under the guidance of Dr. E. H. Turpin is re- 
covering from the awful exposure it suffered at the 
hands of Sir Edward Clarke many years ago; it appeared 
in the second edition of the ‘‘Saturday Review ”—an 
ordinary enough “episode,” 2s every newspaper man 
knows. Four falsehoods in a dozen lines is an achieve- 
ment, even for ‘‘ Musical News.” 


SOME OTHER CRITICS. 


‘“‘Dramatic Essays.” By John Forster and George 
Henry Lewes. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Examiner” 
(1835-38) and ‘‘ The Leader” (1850-54). With 
Notes and an Introduction by William Archer and 
Robert Lowe. London: Walter Scott. 1896. 

‘*Mam’zelle Nitouche.” A musical comedy in three 
acts by MM. Meilhac, Millaud, and Hervé. Royal 
Court Theatre, 1 June, 1896. 


HE rate of production at the theatres has been so 
rapid lately that I am conscious of putting off my 
remarks on performances just as I habitually put off 
answering letters, in the hope that the march of events 
will presently save me the trouble of dealing with them. 
My labours, it must be remembered, are the labours of 
Sisyphus : every week I roll my heavy stone to the top 
of the hill ; and every week I find it at the bottom again. 
To the public the tumbling down of the stone is the point 
of the whole business : they like to see it plunging and 
bounding and racing in a flying cloud of dust, blacken- 
ing the eyes of a beautiful actress here and catching an 
eminent actor-manager in the wind there, flattening out 
dramatists, demolishing theatres, and generally taking 
a great deal on itself, considering its size. But the 
worst of it (from my point of view) is that when it is 
all over I am the only person who is a penny the worse. 
The actresses are as beautiful and popular as ever ; 
the actor-managers wallow in the profits of the plays 
I have denounced; the dramatists receive redoubled 
commissions ; the theatres reopen with programmes 
foolisher than before; and nothing remains of my toy 
avalanche but the stone at my feet to be rolled up again 
before the fatigue of the last heave is out of my bones. 
Sometimes I ask myself whether anybody ever reads 
critical articles—whether the whole thing is not a mere 
editorial illusion, a superstition from the purely academic 
origin of critical journalism. That I, under the com- 
pulsion of my daily needs, should face the weekly task 
of writing these columns is intelligible enough; but 
that you, reader (if you exist), should under no com- 
pulsion at all face the weekly task of reading them 
merely to keep me in bread and butter is an amazing, 
incredible thing to me. Yet people do it. They not 
only want to hear me chattering about Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, but actually to hear the ghosts of Forster 
and Lewes chattering about the ghosts of Macready 
and Forrest, Charles Kean and Rachel. Here is Mr. 
Walter Scott, a publisher who knows by experience 
what the public will stand in this way, issuing a hand- 
some three-and-sixpenny volume of the ‘‘ Examiner” 
and ‘‘ Leader” articles of these dead and gone 
critics, edited by Mr. Robert Lowe and my colleague, 
Mr. William Archer, who has his own stone to roll up 
every week. The book contains no portrait of Forster : 
perhaps the editors thought that Dickens’s word-picture 
of him as “a harbitrary gent” could not be improved 
on ; but there is a photograph of Lewes which suggests 
to me the fearful question, ‘‘ Are we at all like that ?” 
I recommend the series of dramatic essays of which 
this book is the third volume to all actors who pretend 
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to be indifferent to the opinion of such persons as 
myself; for it proves beyond contradiction that the 
actor who desires enduring fame must seek it at the 
hands of the critic, and not of the casual playgoer. 
Money and applause he may have in plenty from the 
contemporary mob; but posterity can only see him 
through the spectacles of the elect: if he displease 
them, his credit will be interred with his bones. The 
world believes Edmund Kean to have been a much 
greater actor than Junius Brutus Booth solely because 
Hazlitt thought so. Its belief in the inferiority of Forrest 
to Macready is not its own opinion, but Forster’s. The 
one failure of Charles Kean’s life that matters now 
is his failure to impress Lewes in anything higher than 
melodrama. Some day they will reprint my articles ; 
and then what will all your puffs and long runs and 
photographs and papered houses and cheap successes 
avail you, O lovely leading ladies and well-tailored 
actor-managers? The twentieth century, if it concerns 
itself about either of us, will see you as I see you. 
Therefore study my tastes, flatter me, bribe me, and 
see that your acting-marfagers are conscious of my 
existence and impressed with my importance. 

Both Lewes and Forster had the cardinal faculty of 
the critic: they could really and objectively see the 
stage ; and they could analyse what they saw there. 
In this respect Forster is as good as Hazlitt or Lewes: 
he is a first-rate demonstrator, and can take an actor to 
pieces and put him together again as well as anybody. 
But his outlook on the general human life in relation 
to which the theatre must always be judged, is not so 
lofty, keen, and free-minded as that of Hazlitt, who 
was something of a genius; and he had not Lewes’s 
variety of culture, flexibility, and fun. I consider 
that Lewes in some respects anticipated me, espe- 
cially in his free use of vulgarity and impudence 
whenever they happened to be the proper tools 
for his job. He had the rare gift of integrity as a 
critic. When he was at his business, he seldom re- 
membered that he was a gentleman or a scholar. 
In this he showed himself a true craftsman, intent on 
making the measurements and analyses of his criticism 
as accurate, and their expression as clear and vivid, as 
possible, instead of allowing himself to be distracted by 
the vanitv of playing the elegant man of letters, or 
writing with perfect good taste, or hinting in every line 
that he was above his work. In exacting all this from 
himself, and taking his revenge by expressing his most 
laboured conclusions with a levity that gave them the 
air of being the unpremeditated whimsicalities of a man 
who had perversely taken to writing about the theatre 
for the sake of the jest latent in his own outrageous 
unfitness for it, Lewes rolled his stone up the hill quite 
in the modern manner of Mr. Walkley, dissembling its 
huge weight, and apparently kicking it at random 
hither and thither in pure wantonness. In fact, he 
reminds Mr. William Archer of a writer called 
‘* Corno di Bassetto,” who was supposed—among other 
impostures—tohave introduced this style of writing when 
Mr. T. P. O’Connorinvented the halfpenny evening paper 
in 1888. But these articles of Lewes’s are miles beyond 
the crudities of Di Bassetto, though the combination of 
a laborious criticism with a recklessly flippant manner 
is the same in both. Lewes, by the way, like Bassetto, 
was a musical critic. He was an adventurous person 
as critics go; for he not only wrote philosophical 
treatises and feuilletons, but went on the stage, and 
was denounced by Barry Sullivan as ‘‘ a poor creature,” 
perhaps for the feebleness of his execution, but perhaps 
also a little because he tried to get away from the 
superhuman style of Barry into the path since opened 
up by Irving. He also wrote plays of the kind which, 
as a critic, he particularly disliked. And he was given 
to singing—nothing will ever persuade me that a 
certain passage in ‘‘ The Impressions of Theophrastus 
Such ” about an amateur vocalist who would persist in 
wrecking himself on ‘‘O Ruddier than the Cherry” 
does not refer to Lewes. Finally he was rash enough 
to contract a morganatic union with the most famous 
woman writer of his day, a novelist, thereby allowing his 
miserable affections to triumph over his critical instincts 
(which he appears, however, to have sometimes in- 
dulged clandestinely in spite of himself); and so, 
having devoted some years to remonstrating with 
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people who persisted in addressing the famous novelist 
by her maiden name instead of as ‘‘ Mrs. Lewes,” he 
perished after proving conclusively in his own person 
that ‘‘ womanly self-sacrifice” is an essentially manly 
weakness. The history of that interesting union yet 
remains to be written. Neither cynic nor heroine 
worshipper will ever do it justice ; but George Eliot at 
least paid it the widow’s compliment of marrying again, 
though she did not select a critic this time. These 
and other features of Lewes’s career are dealt with 
from the point of view of the general reader in Mr. 
Archer’s very interesting forty pages of introduction. 
From my personal point of view, they are, on the 
whole, a solemn warning. I shall not marry, mor- 
ganatically or otherwise. Eminent lady novelists will 
please accept this notice. 

Miss May Yohe might, I think, have given us some- 
thing fresher at the Court Theatre than a revival of 
‘* Mam’zelle Nitouche.” I take it that Miss Yohe is not 
now living by her profession and compelled to accept 
what engagements may come her way, leaving to her 
managers the responsibility of choosing the piece. She 
is, is she not, in an independent position, gained by 
alliance with the British aristocracy, and subject to all 
the social responsibilities attaching to that sort of inde- 
pendence? These responsibilities do not, of course, 
demand that she should share in the patriarchal 
administration of the family estate if she is driven by 
irresistible instincts to seek her natural activity on the 
stage as an artist. Nobody can object to that alterna- 
tive course, nor to her subsidizing the theatre out of her 
revenues—not earned, be it remembered, by herself, but 
derived at some point or other from the nation’s indus- 
tries. Clearly the revenues and the artistic activity 
cannot honourably be wasted on unworthy or stale 
entertainments merely, as the professional phrase goes, 
to give the manageress a show. If a lady wants 
nothing more than that, she must conform to social dis- 
cipline and take her show in the prescribed ladylike way, 
either plastering herself with diamonds and sitting in an 
opera-box like a wax figure in a jeweller’s shop window, 
or dressing herself prettily and driving up and down 
the Row in the afternoon to be stared at by all the 
world and his wife. Whether in sanctioning the neces- 
sary expenditure for this purpose the nation makes a 
wise bargain or not, shall not be discussed here. Suffice 
it to say that it is an extremely liberal one for the lady, 
and need not be enlarged so as to include appearances 
on the stage as well as in the auditorium and in the 
Row. For just consider what would happen if act- 
ing under professional conditions became as fashionable 
as cycling. We should have every theatre in London 
taken at extravagant rents by fashionable amateurs ; 
and art would be banished to the suburbs and 
the provinces. If, however, a lady comes forward to 
supersede the ordinary commercial manager out of pure 
love of the theatre and a determination to rescue the 
lighter forms of musical art from the rowdiness and 
indecency which popular gagging comedians have been 
allowed to introduce into it of late years, then she is 
within the sphere of her most serious social duties as 
much as if she were interesting herself in orphanages 
and hospitals. This, I take it, is the honourable con- 
struction to which Miss May Yohe’s enterprise is entitled 

‘ma facie. 

Unfortunately, it is very hard to feel that the Court 
performance bears out such a view. Miss May Yohe 
is too clever—too much the expert professional—to be 
dismissed as a stage-struck fashionable amateur ; but, 
en the other hand, there is nothing either in ‘‘ Mam’zelle 
Nitouche” nor in the style of its performance to explain 
why any lady should step out of the aristocratic sphere to 
produce it. I noticed that Mr. Mackinder, an agile and 
clever comedian who sedulously cultivates the style of 
Mr. Arthur Roberts, permitted himself, in the first act, 
to interrupt Miss Haydon with a quip which might 
possibly have made a schoolboy grin, but which was 
disrespectful to the audience, to his fellow-artists, to 
Miss Yohe as the responsible manager, to his art, and 
to himself. In the green-rooms of some music-halls 
they post a notice warning performers not to interpolate 
any objectionable pleasantries into their songs and 
dialogue on pain of instant cancelling of their engage- 
ment. It seems time to post this notice in all our comic- 
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opera houses except the Savoy. When a lady who 
bears a title in private life undertakes the management 
of a West-end theatre, one hopes that there, at least, no 
such precaution could be necessary ; and yet, as I have 
said, Mr. Mackinder had not been ten minutes on the 
stage before he improvised a jest that made every 
decent person in the theatre shiver, and did it, too, in 
perfect good faith, with a hardworking desire to show 
his smartness and make his part ‘‘ go.” For the rest, 
there was nothing to complain of, and nothing to 
admire particularly. Miss Florence Levey gave us a 
very lively and confident imitation—but only an imita- 
tion—of a skilled dancer and singer. Mr. Tapley, whom 
I can remember when he was a tenor, can still inflect 
certain falsetto tones sufficiently to be called, by a 
stretch of compliment, a tenorino. Miss Yohe’s own 
extraordinary artificial contralto had so little tone on the 
first night that it was largely mistaken for an attack of 
hoarseness ; and her sentimental song, with its aborted 
cadence which sought to make a merit and a feature of 
its own weakness, was only encored, not quite inten- 
tionally, out of politeness. Her sustaining power 
seems gone: she breathes after every little phrase, and 
so cannot handle a melody in her old broad, rich 
manner; but doubtless the remedy for this is a mere 
matter of getting into condition. As a comic 
actress she has improved since the days of “Little 
Christopher Columbus” ; and the personal charm and 
gay grace of movement, with the suggestion of sup- 
pressed wildness beneath them, are all there still, with 
more than their original bloom on them. But with 
every possible abuse of the indulgence of which Miss 
Yohe can always count on more than her fair share, it 
is impossible to say that she removes the impression 
that the day for opéra-bouffe has gone by. Opéra- 
bouffe is dramatically and musically too trivial for 
modern taste in opera; and in spectacle, variety, and 
novelty it cannot compete with the string of music-hall 
turns disguised as ‘‘musical comedy” now in vogue. 
Besides, even our modern music-hall songs and the 
orchestral ‘‘ melodrame” which accompanies our acro- 
bats are symphonic in construction and Wagnerian in 
breadth and richness compared to the couplets and 
quadrilles of Offenbach and Lecocq; although it is 
true, all the same, that Offenbach’s score of ‘‘La 
Grande Duchesse” and its libretto are classics com- 
pared to anything we seem able to turn out nowadays. 
Still, if ‘‘ La Grande Duchesse ” had been entrusted toa 
mere comic-song tune compiler and a brace of facetious 
bar-loafers, it would have been none the more up to date 
now in dramatic weight and musical richness. Miss 
Yohe had better order a libretto from a witty dramatist 
and a score from a clever musician, both in touch with 
the humour of the day, and try her luck with that. 
She will only waste her time and money if she tries back 
to cast-off favourites. 

By the way, this is musical criticism: why am I 
writing it? Why do they not send my colleague 
J. F. R. to these things? How stale it all seems! how 
hopeless ! how heavily the stone of Sisyphus goes up 
along this track in the hot weather ! G. B.S. 


REFLECTIONS FROM THE RAND. 


(From Our Own CORRESPONDENT.) 
JOHANNESBURG, 25 May, 1896. 

|= prevailing uneasiness is affecting not only the 

mining industry and industrial activity in general, 
but also the land-owning class among the Boers. 
Options upon farms are being allowed to lapse on all 
sides, and this is an aspect of the industrial stagnation 
which affects the Boer most of all. Besides, his other 
troubles are not light. The drought, the locust, and 
the rinderpest complete the sum of his present troubles. 
The rinderpest visitation—both the Pretoria and Wit- 
watersrand districts are now afflicted with the plague— 
has an important and disastrous bearing upon the 
mining industry which may not be apparent at first 
sight. There is only too much reason to fear that, 
owing to the abnormal rise in the price of provisions, 
which is directly due to the rinderpest, and the con- 
sequently increased cost of transport of coal, dynamite, 
and machinery, the directors of sundry large companies 
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are already considering the possible necessity of sus- 
pending developing operations until there is a return to 
the normal condition of things on the Fields. The 
necessity of curtailing expenses in some direction is 
obvious, unless the additional expenditure incurred 
through the exceptional causes above mentioned is to 
rank as a charge upon the future profits earned by the 
companies. The question was brought forward at the 
Monthly Meeting of the Chamber of Mines this week, 
and the Chairman, in answer to an inquiry, stated that 
no intimation had been received by the Chamber from 
any company or syndicate of an intention to suspend 
or partially suspend operations. This is reassuring as 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. What 
we want to be assured of is, that the extra burden of 
expenditure, coupled with the detention at Pretoria of 
so many responsible administrators, will not eventually 
lead to the suspending of operations. At present, 
owing to these and other causes, the outlook is none 
too bright, and grave anxiety is felt as to the immediate 
future. Even the release of the Reform prisoners will 
not avail to avert the threatened dangers if the rinder- 
pest scourge be not promptly and rigorously stamped 
out. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the Chamber of 
Mines and the first monthly meeting of the New Asso- 
ciation of Mines both took place on the same day this 
week. The first-named Chamber has now so amended 
its constitution as to do away with all class representa- 
tion, each company having only one representative, 
with a uniform subscription of £75 per annum. This 
is the ‘‘ one company, one vote”’ principle, for which the 
secessionists contended, and one would have thought 
that, having obtained virtually all that they asked for, 
there would be no further obstacle in the way of a com- 
rapprochement. But not so. The new Chamber, 

aving taken the step, is not prepared to go back, 
despite its candid recognition of the difficulties to 
which two rival institutions having practically the 
same objects and functions would be liable. This 
was expressed by the chairman (Mr. J. W. S. 
Langermann) as follows :—‘‘ It must, however, be well 
understood that this Chamber was not started as 
an opposition to the old Chamber of Mines, and the 
Association was quite prepared to work with them in 
every way. If the Chamber of Mines approached the 
Association and asked for joint action in laying some- 
thing before the Government, he was sure members 
would join to get the required redress from the Govern- 
ment. The Association had no personal ends to serve, 
or anything of that sort, and whatever they did, even if 
the Chamber of Mines did not choose to work with 
them, whatever reforms they got would be for the 
benefit of the whole mining district. He considered it 
would be much better if they worked with joint action 
and ina common cause. Even now, though they had 
gone so far as to form another Association, they were a 
Chamber in every sense of the term similarly constituted 
as the Chamber of Mines, and having objects identically 
the same. He might mention that their doors were not 
closed to members of the Chamber of Mines, if the 
Chamber would admit the salient principle they had laid 
down, that one member only could be elected to the 
committee, and that their groups were relatively im- 
portant ; those thus admitted would receive the con- 
sideration of the members, and he was sure members of 
the Association would strive to come to a better under- 
Standing with them.” The chairman, in another por- 
tion of his speech, distinctly affirmed, and frequently 
repeated the statement that, the one principle for which 
they had fought was the principle of ‘‘ one company, 
one vote”; and that it was the refusal to grant 
this, and the rejection of all their overtures, which led 
to the secession of certain companies, and the forma- 
tion of a separate Chamber. Well, this principle has 
now been conceded them, and if they still hold aloof, 
gr will be less inclined than ever to put faith in 

r. Langermann’s denial that the separatists were 
actuated by personal motives, pique and personal ambi- 
tion, and still less inclined to believe in his emphatic 
assurances that their action was guided by the convic- 
tion that to represent the industry properly they should 
be harmonious and work together as much as possible. 
They have their opportunity now, and according as 
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they use it or misuse it the public will form its judg- 
ment upon the dona fides of their action throughout. 

The constitution of the New Association of Mines 
consists of fifty-seven articles, and sets forth, amongst 
other matters, that the first chairman shall be Mr. J. 
W. S. Langermann, the following being the first 
Executive Committee in addition to the chairman :— 
Messrs. E. A. Brochon, A. Wagner, G. A. Albu, 
Brakhan, Dr. Magin, George Goch, and Henry Adler. 
These are to hold office until the annual general meeting 
is held in February 1897. Representatives of twenty- 
nine mines have signed the articles of association. 
Article 34 sets forth that ‘‘ not more than one member 
of any business firm or partnership or corporation shall 
be eligible for re-election on the Executive Committee.” 
Mr. A. Goerz has now been substituted for Mr. Brakhan 
as the representative of the Lancaster Company. Re- 
ferring to the output returns and the fact that the figures 
returned from both Chambers gave a different total 
in London to that published in Johannesburg, it was 
announced that in future the Association will endeavour 
to have its output returns ready at the same time as 
the Chamber of Mines, so as to avoid errors in the 
cabled total. At the Chamber of Mines meeting it was 
explained that the discrepancy arose entirely from the 
fact that the concentrates were included with the gold 
output declared by the Associated Chamber of Mines ; 
concentrates had always been excluded by their own 
Chamber, the object being to give a return of the quan- 
tity of gold actually produced during the month. 

The poll on the Geldenhuis Directorate has been 
held since I last wrote, with the result that 18,569 votes 
were recorded in favour of Messrs. G. Farrar and C. 
Marx (the retiring directors) and 14,988 votes in favour 
of Messrs. W. F. Lance and G. Sonn, the two new 
candidates. Thus the latest attempt of the German 
financing clique to impose their chosen nominees upon 
the directorates of companies already well and ably 
served by their own representatives has been foiled. 
But Mr. von Hessert is not satisfied with his defeat. 
He addressed a protest, which was read at the meeting, 
and has since obtained a provisional interdict, return- 
able on the 28th inst., restraining Messrs. Farrar and 
Marx from acting as directors of the Company. The 
grounds of his protest are that the scrutineers rejected 
a large number of proxies on account of alleged 
informality in the same through non-insertion of the 
date of signature, and that certain votes at the poll 
referred to were accepted by the scrutineers outside 
the hours fixed for the purpose, and he protests 
against any such votes as illegal. With regard to 
this latter objection, the directors maintain, on the 
strength of the highest legal opinion, that the votes of 
any shareholder are available up to the actual time of 
meeting. This interesting point will be threshed out in 
the High Court. On the suggestion of Mr. Goerz, the 
Board of the Geldenhuis Estate Company are about to 
make a change in their Articles of Association of 
such a precautionary character that it is to be hoped 
it will in all cases be adopted by companies having 
a large foreign shareholding. The change consists 
in giving a lengthy notice—ninety days is the period 
suggested—of new nominations for the Board, so that 
shareholders at a distance, seeing that new directors 
may mean a change in the policy of the Company, may 
know for whom they are voting. An instance was 
quoted at the meeting of the case of a gentleman in 
London who had given his proxy to Mr. von Hessert 
in ignorance of the use to which it was put, while his 
partner and the holder of his power of attorney was 
resident on the Fields. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


MONEY was abundant during the week, and the 
demand was not considerable: consequently rates 
stood at }to 4 per cent. for day-to-day loans, and 4 
per cent. for short periods. In the Discount Market 
rates remained steady but dull at }} to # per cent. for 
three months’ paper, and at ? per cent. for three and 
four months’. The Bank rate (2 per cent.) underwent 
no alteration. On the Stock Exchange, partly no doubt 
on account of the Ascot races, the markets were 
apathetic and realizations were predominant.  Gilt- 
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edged securities have apparently reached their best 
prices, for the present at least, and Consols, for want of 
fresh speculators, have eased off to 1123-1123. Home 
and Colonial investments were neglected and dull. 


Home Railways have not recovered from the recent 
realizations, and show a decline amounting from } to 
14 since last Saturday; but the approaching dividend 
period may improve the market. Last week’s traffic 
returns ‘were generally satisfactory. On the London 
and North-Western line there was an increase of 
47,077 upon an increase of £7,500 last year; on the 
North-Eastern there was an increase of £6,400, and 
on the Great Western an increase of over £3,000, on 
the 1894 traffic returns. Compared with the receipts 
of 1894, the Lancashire and Yorkshire line also shows 
an increase of £4,000. American Railways were the 
only lively and active market, showing a rise of } to 
2} since last Saturday, owing to the more decided oppo- 
sition to free silver coinage in the States. Canadian 
Pacific shares rose from 63} on Monday to 64} on 
Thursday. 


As the last Chilian Four and a Half per Cent. Loan, 
which was brought out at 93}, is still at about 91, with 
three months’ interest accrued, we need not expect the 
issue of the new loan just now. The Argentine Govern- 
ment and Railway stocks continue very quiet. The 
Gold premium, for a change, has dropped again to 197}. 
We are afraid that the ‘‘ establishment of an equilibrium 
between revenue and expenditure in Brazil,” which was 
suggested in the President’s Message, and ‘‘ the with- 
drawal of paper-money,” are not likely to be carried 
out in the near future. The Rio exchange is easier 
again at 9}id. Uruguay Three and a Half per Cents 
are fractionally higher. 


In the Foreign Market ‘‘ Egyptians” were } higher, 
and ‘‘ Italians” have improved about ? owing to better 
political and financial reports. Spanish stocks fluctuate 
now within narrow limits, being supported by the 
powerful financial group which is presently to bring out 
the new Spanish Loan. Russian Four per Cents were 
a little harder. Paris has contrived to send up the 
Russian Three and a Half per Cents to 100? francs on 
all sorts of .rumours, which may perhaps be a first trial 
step towards a future conversion. ‘‘ Turks” and 
**Ottoman Banks ” stood at much about the same price 
as they did a week ago. There are, by the way, a 
great many foreign Government and Railway bonds 
redeemable much earlier than is stated in the official 
list, and investors should, therefore, be careful what 
they pay for them. Bondholders of the United Havana 
Railways will no doubt be glad to hear that the July 
coupon is expected to be paid after all. 


South African shares were flat in the early part of the 
week, but closed a little better on Thursday. Paris 
and London have been accusing one another of de- 
pressing prices by realizations ; but it is possible also 
that big sellers who wanted to ‘‘ cover” at lower prices 
were at the bottom of the manceuvre. In any case, the 
decline in prices since last Saturday, and the conse- 
quent check put upon wild speculation, are very salu- 
tary. In the general mining market business was 
generally active, but realizations made prices somewhat 
easier. 


Violent fluctuations occurred in the Copper market 
and the Rio Tinto shares. Copper, after dropping 
from £50 to £48}, recovered on Thursday to £493, 
whilst Rio Tinto, after falling from 243 to 24, stood 
again on Thursday at 243. The chief object of the 
** bull” manipulators is to prepare the Paris market for 
the absorption of the recently acquired 270,000 ‘‘ Ana- 
condas,” which are said to have been bought at about 
52, and syndicated at 63. The ‘‘ Anaconda” is merely 
a group of mines, whilst the ‘‘ Rio Tinto” is a perfect 
mountain of ore, the life of which is estimated at about 
eighty years. Nevertheless, six years ago, during the 
great copper “rig,” when Chili bars stood at about 
4100, or twice as dear.as they are now, the highest 
price touched by Rio Tintos was not more than 27. 
Silver was a shade better, at about 31;%¢.; whilst 
Rupee-paper fluctuated at about 64. 
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NEW ISSUES, &c. 


THE CONSOLIDATED TEA AND LANDS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Investors in tea companies have to face two risks ; 
firstly, the possibility of the enterprise being killed by 
insects, or, as in the case of coffee, by fungoid growths ; 
secondly, the not improbable contingency of a big fall 
in price consequent upon over-production. They, 
therefore, expect a considerable rate of interest on their 
capital, and it is hard to see any prospect of this being 
attainable in Sir John Muir’s Company. We say Sir John 
Muir’s advisedly, for this gentleman is not only chairman 
of the Consolidated Tea and Lands Company, Limited, 
but also of both the vendor companies ; and on looking 
through the directorate of the present Company we find 
the name of Mr. P. R. Buchanan, the senior partner of 
the firm of P. R. Buchanan & Co., which is intimately 
connected with the interests of Messrs. James Finlay, 
Muir, & Co. Again, Messrs. A. M. Brown and 
William Walker are described in the prospectus as of 
Messrs. James Finlay & Co. of Glasgow. We fear 
that the great prominence of Sir John Muir’s per- 
sonality is not likely to inspire confidence in those 
investors who have followed the recent dispute be- 
tween him and the New Dimbulla Valley Company. 
There are not sufficient details in the prospectus for 
experts to be able to form an accurate judgment of the 
value of the properties sold, nor does there appear to 
be any independent valuation for the guidance of in- 
tending investors, who have apparently to rely on the 
statements of Sir John Muir and those intimately con- 
nected with him. It would have been very easy to 
have given a list of the estates with their acreage and 
the state of their cultivation. How is it possible to get 
any knowledge of these different estates? To take, for 
instance, one or two of the estates in Ceylon belonging 
to the North and South Sylhet Tea Companies (the 
vendor companies), there is on the one hand the Halwa- 
tura estate, which consists of 800 acres in tea, and is 
perhaps worth £50 an acre; but, on the other, there is the 
Delwita, which is 315 acres of cocoa worth, roughly, only 
about £30 the acre ; and then, again, a tract of forest 
land like Wellawedodwe, which is probably not worth 
more than £10 an acre. ‘‘The Estates,” we are told 
in the prospectus, ‘‘comprise an area estimated at 
180,000 acres of land situated in Assam, Sylhet, Darjeel- 
ing, the North Travancore Hills, and Ceylon.” Why 
are they not more definitely located? Of these estates, 
31,120 acres are under cultivation, about two-thirds 
being in bearing ; the remaining 150,000 acres are still 
uncultivated. This uncultivated land is in all proba- 
bility to a considerable extent forest land, which will 
have to be cleared and tended at no small expense for 
three years, till it comes ixto bearing. We cannot re- 
commend our readers to invest in the Consolidated Tea 
and Lands Company, Limited. 


MELLIN’S FOOD, LIMITED. 


The share capital of this Company is £250,000, and the 
purchase price fixed by the vendor, Mr. G. Mellin, is 
also £250,000, of which £150,000 is payable in Ordi- 
nary shares, and £100,000 in cash; there is thus no 
provision made for working capital. It is hard to 
see what the public is to gain by taking up the present 
issue of 20,000 £6 per cent. cumulative Preference 
shares, especially as the Company will have to pay all 
formation and registration expenses, ‘‘ and also the cost 
of the conveyance to the atl of the property 
proposed to be acquired, which will be deducted from 
the premium to be received on the present issue.” 
And, further, the Company will have to pay to Mr. 
Mellin an amount equivalent to his net profits from 
31 December, 1895, to the date of sale. The working 
expenses of a business of this nature are enormous, as 
its success depends almost solely on the sum of money 
spent in publicity, any reduction in the advertisement 
contracts meaning a distinct fall in sales. Mellin’s 
Food is in itself an excellent preparation ; but it would 
not be used at all unless it were largely advertised, as 
medical men are never anxious to recommend patent 
medicines, and the sale of drugs depends on their 
being prescribed by physicians. The public would do 


well to leave Mellin’s Food, Limited, alone. 
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FRANK RIPPINGILLE STOVE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


_ The registered capital of this Company is £50,000, 
divided into 40,000 Preference shares of 4,1 each, 25,000 
of which constitute the present issue, and 10,000 Ordi- 
nary shares of £1 each, which will be taken in part 
payment by the vendors. They undertake to retain 
‘1 total holding in the Company of Ordinary shares to 
the value of at least £10,000 for a period of seven 
years, during. which time they agree to act as 
managing director and assistant manager on certain 
terms which are set forth in the contract of sale; what 
these terms are, the prospectus does not say. The 
object of the Company is to take over and extend the 
business of the Frank Rippingille Stove Company and 
to work certain patents, seventeen in number, ‘‘ the 
outcome of the inventive ingenuity of Messrs. F. S. 
Rippingille and H. V. Rippingille.” As it is impossible 
for us to gauge the “‘inventive ingenuity” of these 
gentlemen, it is impossible for us to form any idea of 
the value of their patents and registered designs. There 
is nothing very specific in the prospectus, even in the 
report of Messrs. Duffield & Smith, the accountants, 
who audited the books of the Frank Rippingille Stove 
Company ; they content themselves by saying that the 
business is a progressive one, the average sales for the 
six months ending 29 February, 1896, being nearly 
double that of the preceding twelve months, and that the 
profits earned during the period covered by their exami- 
nation (the eighteen months ending 29 February) do not, 
in their opinion, represent twelve months of the present 
earning capacity of the business. Whence they make 
the deduction that the profits, after certain provisions 
have been made, are sufficient to pay 6 per cent. upon 
an issue of £25,000 Preference shares, and to leave a 
substantial sum for management, director’s fees, and 
dividend upon ordinary shares. We fear that Messrs. 
Duffield & Smith have been too optimistic. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY AND HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
Lonpon, 18 June, 1896. 


IR,—In the issue of 13 June there appears an article 

under the above heading, and as it quotes from my 

recent pamphlet on this subject, I venture to send you 
a few lines on the question. 

Your article clearly shows that it is quite time some- 
thing was attempted to arrest the present deplorable 
condition into which our hospitals are drifting. Every 
one, with the exception of the secretaries and a few 
other well-paid interested lay officials, admits the unfor- 
tunate and chaotic state of affairs. The remedy is not far 
to seek. The public is tired of the everlasting special 
appeal for funds, and the oft-repeated ‘ Hospital 
Scandals,” and the hospitals must now be rescued from 
the hands of competing groups of irresponsible indi- 
viduals, and placed under the proper control of a central 
and responsible body. This appears to be the only way 
to bring about any change for the better. Hospital 
Committees are much too self-righteous to reform from 
within: it must be forced upon them from without. 

With regard to a Central Board, a Board with no 
power but one of moral persuasion, in fact a sort of 
educational body, as suggested by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, will be useless, and like the Consulting 
Staff of a hospital will never be consulted. A Central 
Board to be of use must have power, either legal, 
by an Act of Parliament, or financial. If it has power 
to influence the funds connected with the hospitals 
which refuse to adopt its recommendations, then it may 
be of immense value. Without either legal or financial 
powers its existence will simply be ignored, and it will 
spend a large amount of labour in vain. 

To sum up the whole question, Parliamentary action 
in some form or other appears to be the only efficient 
means of coping with the difficulty : all other remedies 
can be but temporary. 

Few would question the liability of the State for the 
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care of fits sick; and, from an economical standpoint, 
there can be no doubt that, after allowing for all 
organization expenses, there would be an immense 
saving.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

W. Knows ey M.A., M.D. 


THE SUZERAINTY OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
PRETORIA, 24 May, 1896. 


IR,—In the ‘‘ Times” of 26 February appears the 
following paragraph :—‘‘ THE SUZERAINTY OF THE 
TRANSVAAL.—The ‘ Natal Witness’ of 31 January con- 
tains a despatch from Cape Town, dated 23 January, 
quoting a letter by Mr. Advocate Tamplin, M.L.A., in 
the ‘Cape Times,’ in which Mr. Tamplin discusses the 
suzerainty of the Transvaal. He admits, it is stated, 
that there is no definition of the suzerainty in the treaties, 
but contends that the ultimate voice in any treaty which 
may be entered into between the Transvaal and the ex- 
ternal States is equivalent to a suzerainty. He main- 
tains that in Jeppe’s edition of the ‘ Locale Wetten’ of 
the Transvaal, published in 1887, and revised by Chief 
Justice Kotzé, the suzerainty in the Index refers both to 
the Pretoria Convention of 1881 and to Sections 4 and 
13 of the London Convention of 1884.” 

Mr. Tamplin is in error when he says that the Index 
to ‘‘ Local Laws” of the Republic, under the heading 
‘*Suzerainty,” recognizes Her Majesty the Queen of 
England as Suzerain of the country. All that is stated 
in the Index is that certain rights are reserved by the 
— of England in Sections 2 and 13 of the London 

onvention of 1884, and nothing more. This same 
statement is also contained under the heading ‘‘ Treaty ” 
in the Index, which is a very complete one and often 
gives the same information under more than one head- 
ing. I will not take up your valuable space by showing 
that the ‘‘ Suzerainty ” which existed under the Pre- 
toria Convention of 1881 has been abolished by the 
London Convention of 1884, for every educated man is 
aware of that fact. By inserting the above you will 
greatly oblige, yours faithfully, J. G. Korzé. 


THE OLD CHURCH HOUSE AT ALFRISTON. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvirw. 
BeprorD, 17 June, 1896. 


~IR,—A very remarkable Sussex monument is at 
length in a fair way to being rescued from destruc- 
tion. The old Church House at Alfriston, on the road 
from Seaford to Lewes, is almost a unique example of 
a Pre-Reformation Clergy House, in which a number of 
secular priests lived together, each with his separate 
room adjoining the central hall. We believe the house 
is about as old as the noble church which it adjoins— 
fourteenth century—but for many years it has been used 
as a labourer’s cottage, and allowed to fall to ruin. The 
present appearance outside shows little to distinguish it 
from an ordinary very old tumbledown Sussex cottage ; 
but inside the oak beams dividing off the priests’ 
chambers at once mark it out as an architectural 
curiosity. For some years it has been uninhabited, and 
uninhabitable, and the present vicar has done his best to 
obtain support for his attempt at preservation. Local 
enthusiasm, however, was not aroused, in spite of the 
residence of a brother of the Provost of King’s not a 
mile away, and the decay went on till the state of the 
building became parlous to the last degree. In despair of 
local aid, and yet resolved to save the old clergy house 
if possible, the Vicar has joined with the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in selling the house for a trifle to the 
‘*National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty,” and this Society proposes to repair it 
as soon as enough funds are collected. A few hundred’ 
pounds will suffice, and I have no doubt that there are 
enough people interested in English architectural history 
to make up the sum. Subscriptions should be sent to- 
Miss Octavia Hill, at 1g0 Marylebone Road, N.W., or 
to the Treasurer of the ‘‘ National Trust,” 1 Great 
College Street, Westminster.—Yours, &c. 
STANLEY 
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REVIEWS. 


A SERVANTS’ HALL VISION, 


‘““A Lady of Quality.” By Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 
London: F. Warne & Co. 1896. 


SOME twenty years ago a novel called ‘‘ That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s” attracted critical attention to a new 
It was by no means a great book; but it 
showed freshness of observation, and a pleasant, if 
youthful, vivacity of style. In those days ‘‘ The Ticket- 
of-Leave Man” was being performed by half the dra- 
matic amateurs of the land, and had given the Lancashire 
dialect a popular vogue, just as the Crocketts and 
MacLarens of to-day—or was it, haply, yesterday ?— 
have dinned the accents of the kail-yard into the public 
ear. ‘* That Lass o’ Lowrie’s”” might have been written 
by ‘“‘ Bob Brierley” himself. It was lucky, too, in its 
p PM of scene and incident; for the coal-mine and its 
inevitable explosion had not then been worn to tatters 
in fiction and the ‘‘penny reciters.” But it was an 
interesting tale on its own account, well conceived 
and brightly told, and those whose business or delight 
it is to think of such things made a note of the author’s 
name. e 

Other works followed which were not so good. 
‘* Haworth’s” was an attempt to turn the English mill- 
hand to artistic use, as had been done with the collier ; 
but it failed altogether. ‘‘ Through One Administra- 
tion” was constructed upon a much more ambitious 
scale, and it, moreover, essayed to depict, not the 
North-country life which the author had been born into 
and knew, but the essentially superficial notions of 
existence at Washington which a foreigner domiciled 
there could at best obtain. This book has been widely 
read both here and in America—principally, we believe, 
on account of its miraculously detailed and sympathetic 
analyses of the various clothes which the women in it 
from time to time wear. As a narrative of human 
emotion and action it is uninteresting to the last 
degree, and as an illuminating study of people 
and manners at the capital of the Republic it can- 
not be considered seriously at all. But, with all 
these faults, there was a certain suggestion of latent 
ability, a formless hint of the capacity to do so much 
better under more favourable conditions, which availed to 
save the book from utter condemnation. Then, in time, 
came ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and what the critics 
thought and said about that was of no importance to 
themselves or anybody else. The book swept like a 
wave over the entire English-speaking race, darkening 
the lives of scores of thousands of small boys wholoathed 
the curls and velveteens and clean hands imposed upon 
them by its power ; otherwise it afforded so much harm- 
less amusement to the vast reading and play-going 
public of our time that it would be churlish to find fault 
with it. Two subsequent books concerned with children 
won less notice, perhaps because they were rather better 
written. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett returned to her native 
land crowned with the laurels of an undoubted popular 
triumph. American newspapers confided to their readers 
the fact that she never wrote now for less than £30 
od thousand words, the highest price ever heard of. 

ere followed in due course little paragraphs in 
the journals—the mystery of how these things get 
about fascinates one more and more—hinting that at 
last the great work was coming. On the heels 
of these hints crowded announcements that it had 
been finished, and that it was very great indeed. 
Unhappily, most of the reviews seem to have been 
based upon these announcements rather than on the 
book itself. 

Frankly, ‘‘A Lady of Quality” is the poorest 
and least worthy piece of work that has been offered 
to the public by an author of any reputation for 
many years. We may go further, and express the 


writer. 


conviction that, if the manuscript had been sent round 
on its own merits, unaccompanied by the author's 
name, there would not have been a publisher in 
London of the first class who would’ have taken it at 
his own risk. 

The self-respecting gorge rises at the very titl 
We are told there that it is ‘‘a most curious, hitherto 
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unknown history, as related by Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff 
but not presented to the World of Fashion through the 

es of ‘The Tatler,’ and now for the first time 
written down.” This calm assumption of Richard 
Steele’s most important pseudonym challenges com- 
parisons from which the cleverest and wittiest of our 
writers might well shrink. The author of ‘ Lord 
Fauntleroy ” is not afraid, but the fearlessness is of the 
kind which suggests that she has little or no notion of 
what she is doing. The introductory chapter is, indeed, 
laboriously Tatlerized, as the job might be done by an 
amateur with a deficient ear and an untrained hand, 
and throughout the book one encounters numerous 
sporadic attempts to bring the writing into harmony 
with what the writer conceives to be Steele’s style. 
But the most successful of these performances only 
suggest Richardson at his dullest and most slipshod 
moments, and the great bulk of the book is written in 
a jargon which has not been English at any period, but 
has been “‘ Family Herald” for all time. An ambitious 
nurserymaid, prematurely snatched from the village 
Board school to go into service, would think of noble 
lords and ladies of a bygone age in exactly the spirit which 
informs this book. If she went to the length of putting 
her thoughts into words, and especially if she invented 
conversations between these gilded puppets of her fancy, 
the result would bear a recognizable resemblance to 
Me Lady of Quality.” It is a dream of the servants’ 

1. 

Sir Jeoffry Wildairs is a bad rural Baronet, drunken, 
malicious, poverty-stricken, ignorant, brutal. His ill-used 
wife dies after having given birth to a daughter, whom 
she tries to smother in her dying moments. The child 
grows to the age of six, living under her father’s roof, 
but the country-houses of poor baronets were so 
spacious in those days, that she never happened to 
see or hear of him till then. When they do meet, they 
are not at first drawn to each other. He offers her 
physical violence, coupled with rude remarks. She 
assails him with his own hunting-crop, ‘‘ beating his big 
legs with all the strength of her passion, and pouring 
forth oaths such as would have done credit to Doll 
Lightfoot herself. ‘Damn thee! damn thee!’ she 
roared and screamed, flogging him. ‘I'll tear thy 
eyes out! I'll cut thy liver from thee! Damn _ thy 
soul to hell!’” The Baronet’s heart is touched by 
this, and he at once loves and admires his little 
daughter. He dresses her in boy’s clothes forthwith, and 
she spends nine happy years riding astride the wildest 
and most incredible horses that an impoverished 
Baronet’s stables ever afforded, or bandying lewd jests 
with grooms, kennel-boys, and the obscure alcoholized 
shadows who are spoken of always as her father’s 
‘*boon-companions.” She reads no books, meets no 
civilized companion ; but on her fifteenth birthday she 
suddenly decides to be a lady—and presto! she is one. 
The metamorphosis is magnificent in its abruptness. 
Her father gives a dinner-party on the occasion, and 
when the cloth is removed she stands on her chair, 
breeched and smiling. 

‘*** Look your last on my fine shape,’ she proclaimed 
in her high, rich voice. ‘You will see but little of the 
lower part of it when it is hidden in farthingales and 
petticoats. Look your last before 1 go to don my fine 
lady’s furbelows.’” She returns on the stroke of 
midnight, clad in sumptuous feminine apparel ; what is 
more, ‘‘ the majesty of her eye and lip and brow made 
up a mien so dazzling that every man sprang to his 
feet beholding her.” 

More than three hundred pages remain of the book 
after this, and about one-half of them are devoted 
to rhapsodies about this Clorinda’s beauty, wisdom, 
strength, daring, culture, wit, and general miraculous- 
ness. It is true that what she is represented as saying 
is invariably stupid, and that she never helps out by 
any action of her own the portrait which the author 
imagines is being drawn. But then it is not a portrait, 
but a shapeless mass of adjectives heaped against the 
skeleton conception of a heroine as stucco is plastered 
on a wall. The most sympathetic i ination could 
not fancy that there is such a person as Clorinda. The 
other marionettes make even less pretence of being 
alive. There is another wicked Baronet, a young man, 
Sir John Oxon by name, and he is very indeed. 
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‘Few men there lived who were as vile as he, his 

wer of villany lying in that he knew not the mean- 
ing of man’s shame or honour.” This gentleman 
seems to have seduced Clorinda at some period of 
her infancy to win a wager, although this episode is 
wrapped in the profoundest mystery by the author. 
At any rate, he is on terms of intimacy sufficient to 
enable him to cut from her head without her knowing 
it a lock of hair five feet long, and get away with 
it unobserved. He intends to use this trophy with 
diabolical: effect later on, but unhappily mislays it, and 
cannot remember where it is. This renders him tempo- 
rarily powerless, and he is forced to stand by and see 
Clorinda marry another, and become the greatest lady 
in England, if not Christendom. Her aged husband 
thoughtfully dies in a fit, after there has appeared upon 
the scene a third person, who is usually referred to in 
awed fashion as his Grace of Osmonde, whose palace 
was at Camylotte. This hybrid of the ‘‘ Idylls of the 
King ” and Ouida’s ‘‘ Othmar” surpasses both parents. 
*““*Twas said that he was the most magnificent gentle- 
man in Europe ; that there was none to compare with 
him in the combination of gifts given by both Nature 
and Fortune. His beauty both of feature and carriage 
was of the greatest, his mind was of the highest. . . 
he had no equal in polished knowledge and charm 
of bearing.” He had remained unmarried through 
a delicate feeling that no woman was up to his 
mark; but to see Clorinda was to abandon that 
notion. ‘‘ He was too high and fine in all his thoughts 
to say to himself that in her he saw for the first 
time the woman who was his peer, but this was very 
truth.” 

But at this point the depraved Sir John suddenly re- 
calls where he put that lock of hair, and after several 
chapters of ostentatious lurking about the premises, 
muttering and shaking his fist, he says so, and the 
lady faints. The only clue to her excessive perturba- 
tion seems to lie in the fact that, whereas on page 108, 
when Clorinda finds that her tresses have been rifled, the 
lock of hair is described as five feet long, on page 229 
we find Sir John declaring, after a lapse of years, that 
it is now ‘“‘like a raven’s wing, and six feet long.” 
This uncanny circumstance might readily unnerve any 
lady of quality, all the more as Sir John looked at her 
‘with this secret exultant glow in his bad, beauteous 
eyes.” She recovers herself, however, and asks Sir 
John to call with his keepsake, and prepares herself by 
reading ‘‘ a book of sermons, such as ’twas her simple 
habit to pore over with entire respect and child-like 
faith.” hen he comes she brains him with his own 
loaded whip, and hides the corpse under the sofa until 
the evening, when she carries it to the cellar and buries it. 
She marries the Duke—‘‘ she was so goddess-like and 
beautiful a being, her life one strangely dominant and 
brilliant series of triumphs, and yet she came to him 
with such softness and humility of passion, that 
scarcely could he think himself a waking man”— 
and she wisely says nothing about the cellar. 
She lives happily, ‘‘adored and obeyed with reverence by 
every man and woman who served her and her lord. 
. . . « Royalty honoured them . . . . and Mr. Addison 
and Mr. Steele, Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope, were made 
welcome in the stately rooms.” She bears a son, 
** even at his first hour, of limbs and countenance so 
noble that nurses and physicians regarded him amazed.” 
Her glorified existence is ended only by “the ripe- 
ness of years”; and her epitaph leaves it in doubt 
whether Immortality is not her debtor rather than 
her creditor. No poor ‘‘slavey,” musing in her half- 
lighted basement upon the clouds up above the area 
railings, ever dreamed a more gorgeous or satisfactory 
vision. 

The book has not a gleam of conscious humour from 
cover to cover. There is not a person in it who lives, 
or could ever have lived. It contains no incidents of 
any relevancy save those which are enumerated in the 
not ungenerous sketch we have given above. There is 
not a thought in it to remember, or a phrase to repeat, 
except by way of a joke. It has not even the merit of 
giving a sustained and craftsmanlike imitation of the 
work to which it has the assurance to liken itself. 
Yet we gather that it is one of the so-called ‘‘ Books of 
the Year.” 
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OLD-WORLD SCANDAL. 


“‘The Court of England under George IV., founded 
on a Diary interspersed with Letters written by 
Queen Caroline and various other Distinguished 
Persons.” 2 vols. London: John Macqueen & 


Co. 1806. 


Tas is perhaps the worst-edited book which has come 
under our notice since the year began. Its very 
title is a misnomer, for the book starts in 1810 and ends 
in 1820, so that it lies within the reign of George III. 
save for a few odd months at the end. Nor is it con- 
cerned with the Prince Regent and his surroundings, 
but with the small circle which gathered around his 
injured but flighty and wrong-headed wife at Kensington 
Palace. 

We were at first half-inclined to think that the book 
was a modern compilation. The writer was almost too 
fortunate in the curious confidences that were made to 
her, and in the stock of friends who sent her letters on 
subjects likely to be interesting to an after age—such, 
for example, as the Oxford correspondent who makes 
two communications on the short and stormy under- 
graduate career of Mr. Shelley of University College 
(vol. i. pp. 32 and 54). We should have thought that 
the chances were very great against any contemporary 
record of the poet’s erratic doings coming to light. 
But, after a careful perusal of the whole book, we came 
to the conclusion that it was perfectly genuine, though 
undoubtedly a little ‘‘ written up” by the author at 
subsequent dates. Such a deduction is almost bound 
to follow from the discovery of such a slip as that on 
vol. i. p. 156, where the diarist, writing in January 
1814, says that Napoleon ‘‘ continued to profess admi- 
ration for his divorced wife Josephine even fo the day of 
his death” —a clear proof that she rewrote her diary 
with amplifications not earlier than 1821. 

The chief reasons which make us accept the book as 
genuine are—first, its astonishing dulness as a whole ; 
and, secondly, its very Georgian diction and sentiments, 
About two-thirds of its bulk are composed of trivial 
reflections or tales of small scandal concerning insignifi- 
cant personages, which we cannot think that any 
modern inventor would have troubled himself or herself 
to compose. Such a writer would have tried to be 
more uniformly amusing or instructive. Moreover, the 
language is exactly that of the later Georgian times, 
and the reflections are delightfully appropriate. The art 
criticism of the diarist as she goes round Italy, with 
two pages of description for pictures by Guido Reni, 
and no particular mention of any artist who lived before 
1500, save that they are ‘‘ more curious than gratifying,” 
is very convincing. So are the frequent reflections 
about the hollowness of life, and more especially of 
Court life. Joseph Surface himself in his best senti- 
mental mood would not have been ashamed of some of 
these tirades—such, for example, as the following :— 
‘Worldly intrigues are melancholy proofs of human 
depravity. Long attachments, even when not sanc- 
tioned by miorality, excite compassion ; but the ephe- 
meral fires of passion, intrigue, interest, and pleasure 
are loathsome!” Another good specimen runs :— 
‘* Alas! riches and power afford the means to do many 
kind things; but who shall say that when the means 
are ours the inclination will remain? The amusements 
of London, unless accompanied by all that can pamper 
or satisfy ambition, cease to be real pleasures!” 

More than half of the book, as we mentioned above, 
is occupied by mild scandal of the unintelligible sort. 
Either the writer veiled her friends’ names from the first 
under the decent obscurity of initials, or the editor has 
thought fit to suppress them in the interest of living 
descendants. If the latter was the case, the work has 
been done in the most careless and inefficient way. The 
Lady O—— whose manners shock the diarist so 
much in the first hundred pages of vol. i. emerges 
twice as Lady Oxford. The Lord H—— F—— of the 
same pages is identifiable, from vol. ii., as Lord 
Henry Fitzgerald. The editor should either have filled 
in the names in every.case, or struck out the two or 
three instances where they are recorded in full. We 
are bound to confess that the latter course of action 
would have made the whole book unreadable ; for what 
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can be more tiresome than to be confronted with 
enigmas of the following sort (p. 79, vol. i.) :— 

**Poor B. H. has got such a cold that she coughs 
the Castle Rock into ten thousand echoes. Lady C—1 
is going to marry Mr. B forthwith. However, she 
will not have the pleasure of carrying on the S—— 
family, as Mr. B—— has a son by his first marriage, 
an unlicked lad.” Or, 

** Lady H—— brought Lady E—— to dinner, and 
did nothing but sing her praises. Lady G—— M—— 
takes her to , and Lord H is also of the party. 
The ball at D—— House was magnificent, and Lord 
H began the dance with Lady E.,” &c. &c. 

In spite, however, of the intolerable amount of stuff 
of this kind which these two volumes contain, they 
deserve for one reason something more than a casual 
perusal. More than any other work that we have come 
across they enable us to understand the character of 
that unhappy and wrong-headed woman, Caroline of 
Brunswick, Princess of Wales. The diarist had the 
questionable privilege of being one of her intimate 
friends during the later years of her stay in England, 
and also came across her more than once during her 
eccentric tours in Italy. The one topic on which she 
supplies unending details, great and small, is the sayings 
and doings of the unfortunate Princess of Wales. The 
diarist was her warm partisan, even to the last, when 
she had driven away most of her English friends. She 
received, during the years between 1810 and 1820, dozens 
of letters from her—most of them indiscreet and many 
of them unedifying. The picture which Caroline of 
Brunswick draws of herself is not a pleasant one. 
We had always thought her husband one of the most 
repulsive characters in English history, but a study 
of the Princess’s mind and manners goes far to ex- 
plain, if not to excuse, the Regent’s loathing for 
her. She was no mere ignorant girl when she mar- 
ried him, but had reached the age of twenty-seven, 
and had been brought up in a Court of a very 
eighteenth-century type, where her father lived openly 
with his mistresses, and seldom or never saw his wife. 
She was fairly warned by her relatives that George of 
Wales was anything but a model prince, and he himself 
appears to have accompanied the formal offer of his 
hand with a frantic appeal to her to reject it. She 
chose to marry him in spite of his openly expressed dis- 
taste, because, to use her own phrase, ‘‘ she was sick 
tired of Brunswick” (vol. i. p. 15), and wanted an 
establishment of her own. That the Prince behaved to 
her in an abominable manner is undoubted—though we 
need not perhaps believe all the details which she related 
to her friends ; for example, her story that he was not 
only drinking hard all the day of their marriage, but 
spent the nuptial night in a state of hopeless intoxica- 

tion, with his head under the fireplace. Caroline found 
her husband what she might have expected from her 
relatives’ warning, and promptly broke with him :-—‘‘ I 
could be the slave of a man I love, but one whom I love 
not, and who did not love me, dmpossible—c’est autre 
chose... . 1 confess the moment one is obliged to 
marry any person, it is enough to make them hateful ” 
(vol. i. p. 14). But even if George had borne himself 
decently towards the Princess in the early days of their 
marriage, it is hard to conceive that his wife could ever 
have won his regard. He was fastidious, and she, as 
drawn by her own hand in her letters, and as described 
by her sympathetic friends, was wrong-headed, utterly 
destitute of reticence and good taste, with no concep- 
tion of the meaning of truth or courtesy, destitute of 
natural affection, hopelessly given to low company and 
unbecoming conversation. It is impossible to ascribe 
to her husband's ill-treatment of her all the unlovel 

developments of her character. Unhappy as her posi- 
tion was, it was one that could have been borne with 
dignity ; the nation sympathized deeply with her, and 
all save those who were bound to neutrality or hostility 
by their official places or their personal connexion with 
the Regent were ready to stand by her. But Caroline 


disliked respectable friends; in her own expressive 
language they were ‘‘ old fograms,” and did not amuse 
her, for she never could endure a “ dullification.” It 
was her own fault if the circle that gathered round her 
at Blackheath and Kensington gradually became less 
reputable, so that at last it contained few creditable 
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members save some ardent Whig partisans, who utilized 
her grievances as good political capital, but lived in 
constant fear of some scandal which would injure them 
no less than her. What could be done with a Princess 
who entertained her guests with anecdotes about her 
father’s mistresses, and her elder sister's illegitimate 
children (vol. i. p. 137), and varied her appearance 
by sometimes receiving in a dirty old pink dress- 
ing jacket, and sometimes leading off a_ ball 
**dressed en Venus, or rather not dressed further than 
the waist at all” (vol. i. p. 230)? Worst of all was her 
partiality for a series of handsome young men of low 
rank, starting from the Italian tenor, whom the diarist 
calls Sguallini or Chanticleer, and ending with the cele- 
brated Bergami, whose advent and audacious manners 
terrify the diarist in her second volume. How far 
the Princess’s unwisdom went we shall probably 
never know: her trial in 1820 was certainly most 
inconclusive on this point. We can only gather how 
great was the occasion of scandal which she gave to 
her enemies by studying the paroxysms of terror into 
which she threw her friends on three or four occasions 
at least. A careful study of this book, of what it does 
not contain quite as much as what it does, certainly 
will not make the case clearer. With any other woman 
the words and actions which the diarist records might 
have argued conclusive guilt: but Caroline’s want of 
taste, modesty and reticence was so astounding that it 
is perhaps unfair to judge her by the same standard by 
which others are tried, and she may still stand with the 
verdict ‘‘ Not proven” in the page of history. 


CHRIST IN HADES. 


‘*Christ in Hades, and other Poems.” By Stephen 
Phillips. | (Elkin Mathews’ Shilling Garland.) 
London: Elkin Mathews. 1896. 


HE descent of Christ into Hades was a favourite 
subject of medizeval art ; it figured as a scene in 
most representations of the Passion, and was treated 
finely by Duerer and magnificently by Mantegna ; but in 
poetry, so far as we remember, it has not been 
attempted till now. In essaying such a theme, Mr. 
Stephen Phillips shows himself to be ambitious: he 
challenges comparisons that few would wish to invoke. 
Yet we will not say that his ambition is not justified. 
This much at least is certain, that here we have a new 
and powerful individuality, standing quite alone among 
our younger poets, and one who has the courage to 
attempt a sustained effort on a great theme. The 
immense difficulties of the subject are obvious, and it is 
extremely interesting to see how they are met. Mr. 
Phillips is direct and straightforward in his method. 
He aims at presenting the scenes to us clearly and 
vividly, and he has taken his imagery and the per- 
sonages of his Hades from the Greeks, as being not 
only the most familiar to us, but also of perennial 
beauty. Some, no doubt, will at first find an incon- 
gruity to offend them in the confronting of Christ and 
Persephone: but the author’s ‘‘high seriousness” 
prevails, and we are soon too much engaged in the 
deep human interest of the scene before us to be con- 
scious of a strangeness in the juxtaposition of names. 
Mr. Phillips’s Persephone is, indeed, a living being, a 
creation full of charm :— 
‘* Perpetual dolour had as yet but drooped 
The corners of her mouth ; and in her hand 
She held a bloom that had on earth a name.” 
The poem opens with a description of the obscure 
longings of the dead in Hades at the return of spring, 
with its scents and showers. Persephone, too, remem- 
bers that it is time for Hermes to fetch her to earth: 
she sees him coming, as she thinks, and welcomes him: 
** He comes, he comes: yet with how slow a step, 
Who used to run along a sunny gust !” 
Even as she speaks she realizes that it is no messenger 
of the gods, ‘‘ glad and cold” ; ‘‘ Christ with grave eyes 
looks on her.” She thinks it is some “‘ grieving human 
shade,” and asks for news of earth and the spring-time: 
but ceases in wonder, conscious of a change that is 
coming over her kingdom. The dead are being released 
from their punishments ; ‘‘ tormented phantoms, ancient 
injured shades,” begin to come down from their prisons, 
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and to gather round Christ, who remains ‘‘ placid with 
power.” And then ‘‘an Athenian ghost,” Euripides, 
ee speaks to him, and tells him how the dead long 
or earth, the sun, and the rain: ‘‘ Art thou a god, then 
ide us to the air.” . . . The spirits still gather round 
hrist, who does not speak throughout the poem, while 
first a woman tells him that she knows ‘only a great 
love hath brought thee hither” ; and then, interrupting 
her, a warrior, some Achilles or Alexander, cries out to 
be restored to action and great life, the glory of youth 
and of battle. At last the whole dead world is assem- 
bled, ready to follow him : 
‘* Toward him in faded purple, pacing came 
Dead emperors, and sad unflattered kings.” 
So far the poem carries us along in expectation; we 
seem about to behold the triumph of Christ. The first 
note of doubt is struck by the words put in the mouth 
of a who now speaks, standing lonely in Christ's 


‘* Dear gladiator pitted against Fate, 

I fear for thee ; around thee is the scent 

Of over-beautiful, quick-fading things, 

The pang, the gap, the briefness”.... 
And this doubt is reflected in Christ himself, who 
hesitates and at last pauses, while the host behind mur- 
murs impatiently. Prometheus, alone of all the dead, 
has not been released by Christ’s coming; he still 
remains chained to his crag, and now addresses his 
Divine Brother. 

Here we strike the central idea of the poem. It is 
more suggested than expressed by the author, but it 
seems to be that of a necessity, too great for any power 
to control, ordaining that those who love deeply should 
for ever suffer. ‘‘ Thy hands are too like mine to undo 
these bonds,” says Prometheus; and he foretells the 
anguish awaiting the Redeemer. 

** Thou shalt know 
Trouble so exquisite, that from his wheel 
Happy Ixion shall spare tears for thee ; 
And thou shalt envy me my shadowy crag 
And softly-feeding vulture. Thou shalt stand 
Gazing for ever on the earth, and watch 
How fast thy words incarnadine the world.” 

It is the same idea which inspired Mr. Swinburne’s 
impassioned sonnet on the Russian persecution of the 
Jews: the same love and reverence for Christ himself, 
and the same keen consciousness of the discrepancy 
between historical Christianity and the spirit of its 
Founder. 

‘* The earth again he sees, and all mankind 

Half in the shining sun upright, and half 
Reposing in the shadow ; deserts and towns 

And cloudy mountains and the trembling sea, 

And all the deeds done ; and the spoken words 
Distinct he hears : the human history 

Before his eyes defiles in bright sunbeams, 

An endless host parading past ; whom he, 

Their leader mild, remorsefully reviewed, 

And had no joy in them, although aloud 

They cried his name, and with fierce faces glad 
Looked up to him for praise, all murmuring proud 
And bloody trophies toward him flourished and waved.” 

We have had no space to speak of the technical 
qualities of the poem; but what we have just quoted 
may be taken as a good example of Mr. Phillips’s blank 
verse. We notice a few faults of style, such as the 
abuse of certain words, like ‘‘ wonderful”; and we 
think Mr. Phillips at times lowers the dignity of his 
verse by determining to make a vivid impression at all 
costs. He has quite enough in him to afford to keep 
at a distance, when it is neces , and to let the reader 
come to him and find out, even if with a little trouble, 
his meaning. Hence, now and then, a straining of the 
note, a kind of feverishness, which we hope he will 
some day entirely subdue, as he has evidently striven 
to do in this poem. On the other hand, we find often 
a strong and beautiful simplicity. How imaginative 
are these lines, yet how effortlessly expressed! ‘‘ No- 
thing,” says Prometheus, ‘‘ to me is new ” :— 

‘* Already I have suffered it far-off ; 
And on the mind the poor event appears 
The pale reflexion of an ancient pang.” 

We welcome this poem as a high performance, 

seriously undertaken and powerfully carried through, 
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and as deeply felt as it is vividly imagined. The little 
volume, which contains also some beautiful but un- 
equal lyrics, should be bought by all who interest 
themselves in poetry, the more so that it needs no 
larger expenditure thaw a shilling. 


INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


‘“Introduction to Political Science.” Two Series of 
Lectures. By Sir J. R. Seeley, K.C.M.G., Litt.D. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


CADEMIC lectures have been described as the 
words of idle old men addressed to inexperienced 
youth. It is ahard saying for our Regius Professors ; 
neither is it quite true, nor wholly applicable to these 
Cambridge lectures of Sir John Seeley. Yet obviously 
society is not composed of undergraduates ; and we are 
surprised that Mr. Henry Sidgwick should have mis- 
taken the professorial pap, which is such admirable diet 
for the Trinity ‘‘ man ”’ in his second year, for the strong 
meat of political philosophy. The evolution of the State 
from the family through the tribe is a topic with which 
the writings of Sir Henry Maine and Mr. Bagehot 
have long made us familiar ; and Sir John Seeley does 
little more than save his class the trouble of reading 
the works of those eminent writers—a very dubious 
benefit. Sir John Seeley makes considerable parade 
of his scientific method, and insists upon the neces- 
sity of a strict definition of terms. He accordingly 
attempts a definition of “liberty,” in which we do 
not think he is as accurate or as exhaustive as Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis in his ‘‘ Use and Abuse of 
Political Terms.” Liberty Sir John Seeley narrows 
down to absence of Government interference ; in pro- 
portion as the number of State regulations is small, a 
nation is said to enjoy liberty, and, conversely, that 
country is not free, by comparison, where rules of re- 
straint are multiplied. If this definition were correct, 
India, which Sir John Seeley would classify as an “‘ in- 
organic quasi-State,” would be the freest country in the 
world, and Germany the least free. In no country in 
the world does the Executive interfere less with the 
private life of its subjects than in India ; while in Ger- 
many, as has been wittily observed, nearly everything 
is ‘‘ Verboten.” Leaving aside such derivative mean- 
ings of liberty as national independence and being out of 
prison, it is obvious that the term has a positive and a 
negative significance. Liberty means, on the one hand, 
the enjoyment of certain rights beneficial to the pos- 
sessor, such as the right to use one’s property as one 
likes without hurting one’s neighbour; and, on the 
other hand, it signifies the absence of oppressive or 
unnecessary restraints. In a crowded country, with 
a highly specialized organization, many State regu- 
lations may be, and in fact are, necessary to pro- 
tect these rights, proprietary or political, One man’s 
liberty is another man’s restraint, as when you indict 
your neighbour for a nuisance. To define liberty as 
the absence: of Government regulation is a one-sided 
and misleading doctrine, whose fallacy consists in 
regarding Government as the only restraining power 
in society. The object of Government regulation in a 
civilized State is to prevent men from unduly restrain- 
ing others, so that all may enjoy a reasonable amount of 
liberty. Sir John Seeley adopts this lop-sided definition 
of liberty in order to introduce what is an undoubted 
truth—namely, that the amount of liberty does not 
depend upon the form of government. We should say 
that the most effective preservative of liberty is the 
honest administration of justice, especially in the inferior 
courts. Inthe United States of America the administra- 
tion of justice, especially in the inferior courts, is ad- 
mittedly not always honest ; and we believe that in the 
United States there is less liberty than in the European 
monarchies. 

Perhaps the most telling, as it is the truest, of Sir 
John Seeley’s points is his demonstration that the 
Government of One is a myth historically, because a 
physical impossibility. Except in the inorganic State, 
where a conqueror rules by a band of foreign mercen- 
aries, there never has been such a thing as a despot 
ruling by his own power. The most absolute monarch 
that ever lived must be supported by some power not 
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himself, by a priesthood, or an aristocracy, or an army, 


or an unconscious and unorganized public opinion. The 
despot may think himself absolute, or pretend that he 
thinks so; but, as soon as he ceases to be supported 

some considerable body in the nation, he is assas- 
sinated or deposed. The change, therefore, from 
absolute to constitutional monarchy is not so great as 
might appear, for it is really one of organization. In 
every community there are three things—the government, 
the government-supporting body, and the governed. 
We agree with Sir John Seeley that in England Parlia- 
ment is the Government-supporting body. The best 
lecture in the series is that which exposes the absurdity 
of the common theory that the House of Commons is 
the legislative and the Government the executive power. 
In legislation the House of Commons is entirely in the 
hands of the Government, while the House of Commons 
is perpetually supervising the Executive by questions 
and censure. But the Cabinet is emphatically the legis- 
lative body in our Constitution to-day. The Govern- 
ment decide what laws shall pass, and the power of 
Parliament over this business is daily growing more 
nominal. The function of Parliament—and we say 
Parliament advisedly, because in leaving the House of 
Lords out of account Sir John Seeley wrote before 
1895—the function of Parliament is to support or 
destroy Governments. The events of recent years only 
clinch this conclusion. Parliament did not appoint 
Lord Rosebery Premier—we believe the choice was 
made by the Sovereign and Mr. Gladstone—but Parlia- 
ment destroyed him. 

In the lecture on aristocracy and democracy the 
Professor descends to his feeblest vein of paradox. He 
insists that representative government admits the prin- 
ciple of aristocracy, because the voters choose, or try to 
choose, the best men; and he describes the House of 
Commons as an ‘‘ elective aristocracy.” On the same 
ground he speaks of the system of competitive exami- 
nation as aristocratic. But it is usage, not etymology, 
that settles the meanings of words; and Sir John 
Seeley has no right to dismiss aristocracy, in its proper 
sense of a governing class whose power rests on birth 
and wealth, as oligarchy. In England we have both 
aristocracy and democracy. We have democracy, 
because the career is really open to talents. We have 
aristocracy, because birth and wealth absorb a very 
large share of governing power, as they will continue 
to do so long as the well-born and the rich have vigour 
enough to remain in the arena. 

We have said that these lectures are admirably suited 
for those to whom they were delivered. The majority 
of people think so little and so loosely about politics, 
that perhaps Mr. Sidgwick is justified, on this ground, 
in publishing a treatise which cannot supply the mature 
student with any new lights. 


BOHEMIA. 


‘‘ Bohemia: an Historical Sketch.” By Francis Count 
Litzow. London: Chapman & Hall. 1896. 


Ts is in many ways a remarkable, and in many an 

interesting, work. The author's patriotic desire 
has been to interest the public of this country in the 
history of his own, and he has had in his enterprise 
two difficulties to contend against. One has been the 
difficulty of writing in what to him is a foreign lan- 
guage. The other has been due to the peculiar 
character of his subject. The first of these he has 
surmounted with signal, indeed with surprising, suc- 
cess. Count Liitzow has been known for many years 
in the social and diplomatic world of London, nor is he 
by any means a stranger on the English Turf. It is not 
unnatural, therefore, that he should have a colloquial 
command of our language. But it is quite another 
thing to show himself, as he has done in this volume, 
the master of a literary style which many English 
authors might envy, and which makes him not un- 
worthy of being in this respect classed with Professor 
Max Miller. “Tn addition to thus revealing himself as 
an accomplished and brilliant linguist, Count Litzow 
reveals himself also as an indefatigable and accomplished 
scholar, who has supplemented his knowledge of the 
principal historians who have preceded him by original 
research which is at once extensive and curious. 
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But, although he has been in these ways so well 
equipped for his task, his subject is one which Lord 
Macaulay himself would have found difficulty in making 
completely intelligible to the ordinary English reader ; 
and Count Liitzow has aggravated the difficulty by the 
limits he has imposed on his volume, dealing in seven 
chapters with the events of twelve hundred years. He 
begins with Premysl, the first Prince of Bohemia, whose 
figure is just distinguishable in the twilight of the fifth 
century: and he carries his narrative down to that 
period in the seventeenth when Bohemia ceased to have 
a separate political existence, and became, what it still 
remains, a part of the dominions of Austria. Count 
Liitzow’s earlier chapters are so crowded with facts, 
that they read less like a short history than like abbre- 
viated notes for a long one; whilst the names and 
events alluded to in them are mostly so obscure and 
barbarous, and the writer assumes such an amount of 
historical knowledge in the reader, that few readers, 
except professed historical students, are likely to derive 
from the perusal of them any distinct impression. But 
the latter part of the volume offers a marked contrast 
to the first. With the birth of John Hus, in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, a figure appears on the scene 
which connects Bohemia with the history of Europe 
generally, and, indeed, with the history of the world. 
The main interest which that country possesses for 
countries other than its more immediate neighbours is 
to be found in its religious vicissitudes rather than its 
political, though the connexion of the two has been 
curiously close and significant. Count Liitzow points 
out how early seeds of the Reformation are to be found 
in the hostility to Rome, which developed itself in 
Bohemia as a racial protest of the Bohemians against 
the German inhabitants ; and how thus “‘ the general 
degradation of the clergy, and the scandal caused by 
the Schism,” coupled with the fact that the writings of 
Wycliffe found their way to Prague, and were eagerly 
studied there in the University, ‘‘ roused in Bohemia a 
wider movement than in any other country.” Nor does 
he stop here. He gives indications, though he dwells 
on them too slightly, of how the Reformation in Bohemia 
had an earlier origin yet, in a desire on the part of the 
people for union with the Eastern Church; and the 
supreme importance attached by the Anti-Roman 
party to the reception of the Eucharist in both kinds 
forms an interesting comment on this aspect of the 
question. 

The whole of the latter part of Count Liitzow’s 
volume is filled with matter of an equally suggestive 
kind; and a large number of curious facts are intro- 
duced which illustrate the connexion of the temper 
and the fortunes of Protestantism with the social con- 
dition of the population, as well as with its political 
history. He points out, for instance, that the decline 
of the Protestant cause coincided with the gradual 
reduction of the peasants from their original status with 
regard to their feudal superiors to one of serfdom ; and 
he gives many examples of how ready the people as a 
whole showed themselves to follow the nobles with a 
loyal and intelligent enthusiasm, whenever the latter 
showed themselves as intelligent and sympathetic 
leaders. 

Apart from the facts which possess any wide signifi- 
cance, the volume contains many which are curious and 
little known. One of them is the fact that it was—or 
was at any rate believed to be—the intention of Joan 
of Are, pr tes driving the English out of France, to lead 
a Catholic crusade against the heretical Reformers of 
Bohemia, and vindicate the cause of Rome by the 
bloody extermination of these miscreants. ount 
Liitzow reproduces portions of a Latin letter, purport- 
ing to be addressed by this enthusiast to the Protestant 
population of Bohemia ; and the extraordinary spelling 
of the document, which has been carefully preserved, 
gives, at all events, an amusing verisimilitude to its 
reputed authorship :—‘‘ Jam dudum mihi Johanne puelle 
rumor ipse famaque pertulit quod ex veris Kristianis ” 
—it is thus the letter begins; and the authoress pro- 
ceeds to say, with a somewhat unfeminine brusqueness, 
that she is determined ‘‘ to knock out of the Bohemians 
either their heresy or else their lives.” In proof of the 


importance which was at the time attached to this 
letter, the historian Palacky mentions that he ‘‘ found 
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a copy of it among the documents of the Imperial 
Chancellery referring to the Emperor Sigismund’s reign.” 

But those whose interest in history is dramatic and 
literary rather than scientific will find in the latter part 
of Count Liitzow’s volume something that will appeal 
to them more than the most curious of such isolated 
incidents as these. From the time when Hus first 
enters upon the scene, and begins to play his part in 
the public life of his country, the history of Bohemia, 
as related by Count Liitzow, assumes the unity and 
the movement of a great tragic drama. We watch the 
struggles of various schools of reformers—struggles of 
the theologian, of the diplomat, of the soldier, of the 
heroic general, to vindicate for religion a freedom which 
to them seemed essential. We see Bohemia for more 
than two centuries the leader of the nations of Europe 
in the effort to throw off the yoke of Rome; and the 
vicissitudes of occasional defeat, severe as these often 
were, all seem to emphasize the flow of the rising 
tides of victory. Then at last ‘come signs that the tide 
is turning. The fortunes of reform waver. Then a rally is 
made, culminating in one of the most sensational scenes 
in history, the celebrated ‘‘defenestration of Prague,” 
Count Liitzow’s account of which, though written with 
severe simplicity, reads exactly like a passage out of 
Dumas or Sir Walter Scott. But the rally is only fora 
moment. . The forces of religious and ecclesiastical 
conservatism again gather strength ; and the battle of 
the White Mountain sees them finally victorious over 
those of reform and progress. This catastrophe reminds 
us of the lines of Lucan :— 

‘** Sed retro tua fata tulit par omnibus annis 
Emathiz funesta dies.” 

The land which was practically protestant before any 
other European country is the land in which the re- 
actionary victory of Catholicism has been most complete 
—complete alike over peasant, townsman, and noble ; 
and whatever may happen to be our own intellectual 
standpoint—whether we sympathize with Rome or those 
who rebelled against her—we shall in either case be 
equally moved, as spectators of human events, by the 
solemn and fateful irony of this singular and dramatic 
climax. Count Liitzow has written a history. He has 
suggested a tragedy or an epic. 


A CHARLEMAGNE ROMANCE. 


** Huon of Bordeaux: Done into English by Sir John 
Bourchier, Lord Berners: And now retold by 
Robert Steele.” London: George Allen. 1895. 


SCORE of interests attach to this magnificently 

printed volume; but happily for once the philo- 
logical interest is not amongst them. The philological 
interest has been in the past only too well cared for by 
all who have dabbled in medizval literature ; and the 
beauty and epic power of some of the finest stories in 
the world have been neglected and indeed generally 
unnoticed. But the latest translator of this vigorous 
old Chanson de Geste has sought to popularize it with 
those classes who care little for the derivation and his- 
tory of our language, but care a great deal for a story 
well told if it happens to be worth the telling. And, 
emphatically, ‘‘ Huon of Bordeaux” is both worth the 
telling and well told. Mr. Steele in his dedicatory note 
says ‘‘the story is intended to appeal . . . as story 
only,” and ‘‘ those who wish to subject these stories to 
scientific study and cold analysis will do well to seek them 
out in the editions of the Early English Text Society.” 
At the same time he has made few alterations in essen- 
tials from the text as known through those editions. 
Where Berners, the original translator, has departed 
from the most reliable version of the tale, Mr. Steele 
has thrown him over, and gone back to the most reli- 
able version; where an entirely obsolete word was 
used, he has substituted the live word which lies 
nearest to the meaning; and of course he has 
modernized the spelling throughout. The result is 
one of the most delightful stories imaginable; and 
those who love stories will follow the wanderings of 
Huon from his native Bordeaux to the Court of Charle- 
magne, and thence to Rome, to Jerusalem, and through 
the Red Sea to Babylon, and all the many startling sen- 
sational adventures he meets on his curious route, with 


unceasing interest. It is as engrossing as any of the 
‘‘Arabian Nights,” and contains well nigh as many 


marvels. We meet Oberon (who was a son of Julius | 


Cesar) and his magical cup that always filled with wine 
in the hands of the pure, and refused to fill—indeed, if 
full, emptied itself—if placed in the hands of the impure; 
his horn, a near relation to the flute of the Pied Piper, 
which makes all that hear it dance ; and the sword that, 


like Siegfried’s, ensures victory to its possessor. The - 


hero is a genuine hero, and does not stick at trifles. 
Though it is not recorded that his height was above 
the average, he yet manages to cleave through the 
skull a giant no less than seventeen feet high. At the 
same time the story is raised far above the level of a 
mere blood-and-thunder shocker by the vivid beauty of 
the language in which it is told, and by the pervading 
freshness, the bright freshness of a summer dawn, with 
which its medizval inventors have endowed it. Every 
sentence tells of the medizval keen enjoyment of life 
and the loveliness of life ; and of the quaint careless 
earnestness with which the problems of life were faced. 
While Mr. Steele claims consideration for the story 
simply as a story, it has, as we have said, many other 
interests. It illustrates in the most luminous fashion 
medizval science and geography, manners and morality ; 
and yet it is wonderfully clean, and has no flavour of 
Boccaccio, at least of the uncleanly Boccaccio. They 
took life easily, did these medizvals, and a very little 
served to comfort them in their deepest afflictions. 
Huon loses a faithful friend in battle, and ‘‘as they 
came into the hall, they met Claramond, and when 
Huon saw her, he said: ‘My fair lover, this day I 
have lost one of my good friends, wherefore I am 
sorrowful.’ ‘Sir,’ quoth she, ‘I am sorry thereof, but 
what cannot be recovered must be left ; we be all made 
to die ; God shall have mercy on him.’ With such like 
words Claramond and Gerames appeased Huon, and 
they came into the hall....and went to dinner.” 
The fair Claramond, be it noted, loved Huon chiefly for 
his bravery in daring to ask her father for a handful of 
his beard and a few of his teeth; and after he has 
caused the death of her father and got what he wanted, 
she appears to love him only the more. We may leave 
our readers to discover for themselves the curiosities of 
medieval geography and science; and we have trust 
that when they have tasted thereof they may so ardently 
long for more that Mr. Steele will be encouraged to go 
on and give us further specimens of these healthy and 
beautiful legends in a generally readable and get-at-able 
shape. 


THREE BOOKS ABOUT RELIGION. 


‘*Sermons and Addresses.” By the late Canon Hey- 
wood. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1896 

‘*The Intermediate State.” By G. S. Barrett, D.D. 
London : Elliot Stock. 1896. 

‘* The God-Man.” By Principal Edwards, D.D. Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton. 1896. 


yy Meeves a rural dean dies, there is a temporary 

desire among his clerical friends for a memorial 
of him. Ifthe good man had some wide audience and 
was occasionally heard with effect in a full cathedral, 
then we may expect some posthumous volume of ser- 
mons and addresses, edited by his son-in-law, or his 
curate, or, worst of all, by his widow. The public 
appears to call for such a book ; -the critics will not deal 
sternly with it, and therefore the work of a man who 
never meant to print is dragged into the cold light of 
day, without a chance of trimming, piecing and polish- 
ing his rough and hurried work. Such is the book 
before us. Canon Heywood’s notes were never meant 
for the solemnity of type. These are merely hack 
sermons, produced because the church public will force 
their parson to say something several times a week. 
The good man does not really want to preach or to 
prate. He pieces out his harmless exhortation with 
hymns and texts and what he can recall of his old 
sermons and the religious writers he read before he was 
forty. Perhaps he writes it all down to avoid stuttering ; 
and then he dies, and foolish persons adoringly edit or 
misedit his manuscripts, and expect us to conceal the 
naked truth, which is that it is impertinent and impious 
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to wrong the dead by printing papers which should 
have been churned into pulp, or sold by the bushel to 
other busy parsons who are goaded into this unmitigated 
preaching and addressing. 

‘“*The Intermediate State,” on the other hand, is 
meant to be a serious plea for Purgatory, not ‘ the 
Romish doctrine of Purgatory,” of course, but a purga- 
tory free from Tetzel, and over which Pope Leo XIII. is 
to have no jurisdiction—quite the reverse. Dr. Barrett 
writes in a lame and parenthetical style. Who is Dr. 
Barrett, and whence is he D.D.? Did Dr. Parker, Dr. 
Clifford, and all the innumerable Doctors of Dissenting 
Divinity dub one another with this title? Who made 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes an M.A., as he appears to be 
from bills we have noticed in his native Wales? ‘‘ But 
to resume,” as Dr. Barrett says. Upon reflection Pro- 
testantism does not like to think so severely of the 
chances of the great majority as it once did, in bloodier 
times. It is difficult to believe with the Westminster 
Confession that the souls of those who by a little 
stretching are now called ‘‘the righteous ” are ‘“‘ re- 
ceived into the highest heavens.” Therefore Dr. 
Barrett casts about and argues for an intermediate 
state ; but very timorously, lest he should be denounced 
by deacons and others as a Jesuit in disguise. He even 
suggests that reason and the Fathers (Tertullian and 
others) and Swedenborg support this view. Nay, he 
dares even to moot prayers for the dead, but retires 
abashed before his own audacity in a burst of rhetorical 
denunciation of Ritualists, whom he threatens with 
vague penalties. Dr. Barrett is a sign of the times. 
Even the successors of the Puritan Apostles are moving 
away from their old landmarks. It is something to 
have read ‘‘ After Death” and to have assimilated much 
Luckock, and to have outgrown the harsh limits of 
Protestant eschatologies. We recommend this book to 
the Separatist brethren as likely to unsettle them in 
some of their certainties and inhumanities. 

‘* The God-Man” is a book of a very different calibre. 
It is the Bampton Lecture (muéato nomine) of the Welsh 
Calvinist Methodists, but is neither very Welsh, Calvinist, 
nor very Methodistical, but an able little treatise upon the 
Incarnation by a serious theologian. The Welsh Dis- 
senters have done themselves little good of late. We 
have got into the habit of expecting to see the deceased 
wife’s bridal trousseau in all their works; to hear them 
shriek for other folks’ churchyards and incomes, or to 
clamour for the religious custody of every one else’s 
infants. Therefore it is a pleasure to turn to Principal 
Edwards, and find him musing sweetly and scholarly 
upon things subtle and unseen. In gentle tones he 
pleads for a nobler faith, wherein the doctrine of the 
Atonement shall not oust all other, but the teaching of 
the Incarnation take its proper and older place. The 
Blessed Virgin is spoken of, not with the usual rude- 
ness, but as reaching the ‘‘high-water mark of piety 
attained among the Covenant people.” Except for a 
few slips, his style is above reproach, and the autho- 
rities dealt with are carefully mentioned. Two theses 
in the book are especially worth noticing. The author 
combats the notion that the Incarnation depends upon 
the Fall of Man, and inclines to think that the eternal 
manhood of Christ disproves that notion, and that 
even perfect obedience to the Moral Law would require 
an Incarnate mediator. He also presses the doctrine of 
the enosis so vehemently that he pleads not only for a 

e peccare, but also charges St. Athanasius himself 
with a kind of Nestorianism. These two lines of 
thought would lead to certain logical conclusions, 
which the author can hardly desire—a dangerous 
Dualism when dealing with the problem of evil and an 
approach to the position of Eutyches, whose exaggera- 
tions were even more damaging than those of 
Nestorius. It is difficult to avoid Scylla and Charybdis 
both, if one writes upon the Hypostatic Union ; but 
Principal Edwards steers boldly where most men would 
not dare to venture at all. Td he shows the ’prentice 
hand anywhere, it is in the curious thought that 
Richard of St. Victor was the first writer who laid 
emphasis upon the idea that Love is the Essence of 
God. Yet from the epistle to Diognetus onward this 
thought is the foundation of Christian theology, and 
this without counting St. John, whom of course this 
author will rather rudely call John, as if that great saint 
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were a footman. It is all very well for those who knew 
the Apostle in his character of fisherman to be so 
familiar, but none of us have had that privilege. Be- 
sides, there have been several Johns since those days ; 
and even at Bala courtesy were not amiss, and is culti- 
vated somewhat, as this very book shows. 


FICTION, 


“He Went Out with the Tide.” 
London: John Macqueen. 1896. 

**In Oban Town.” By C. McKellar. 
ander Gardner. 1806. 

‘*The Master of Trenance.” 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1896. 

‘* Towards the Eternal Sorrow.” London: 1896. 

‘*The Dis-Honourable.” By J. D. Hennessey. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low & Co. 1896. 


“ E Went Out with the Tide” has not a precisely 

exhilarating effect on the reader. It is con- 
cerned with the dolorous love-affairs of one Roy Bing- 
ham with a beautiful young woman who loves him 
in return, but neglects to marry him, unexpectedly 
accepting an elderly baronet instead. After ‘‘ drawing 
in his breath with a savage hiss,” Roy calls on his lady- 
love and gives her ‘‘a bit of his mind.” He then 
marries a friend of hers and makes her a devoted 
husband. Whereupon they are both swamped in a 
small boat, and discovered with ‘‘ pale up-turned faces ” 
locked in one another’s arms. Cheerfulness breaks 
through here and there, and the author gives us a little 


By Guy Eden, 
London: Alex- 
By T. W. Speight. 


‘lively horse-racing. Without the hero and both the 


heroines, it would be a pleasant little story. 

‘In Oban Town” is something of a medley, and the 
local colouring is perhaps slightly overdone. However, 
Highland customs are worth writing of, and many of the 
Gaelic songs given from time to time are fresh and 
unhackneyed enough to make their constant irrelevant 
introduction excusable. Wherever the plot flags the 
author falls back upon a Gaelic song. There is a love 
of the Highlands and a strong feeling for their poetry 
that gives the book a true ring, though whether it is 
artistic to patch up a novel out of very slight material, 
as an excuse for unlimited descriptions of a picturesque 
background, is perhaps doubtful. Two characters 
stand out well, and suggest that the writer might do 
something with Scotch men and women if he could 
once get over the fact of their being Scotch—these are 
the childish old maid Janie and the irresponsible, good- 
hearted Jessie. 

‘The Master of Trenance” is a rigmarole of stock 
characters. A soothsaying old woman, full of dark 
utterances ; a villain of the deepest and most primitive 
dye who commits murder ; another, very like him, who 
betrays a rustic maiden ; a false heir, a secret, and an 
exhumed corpse—are they not all to be had for a 
penny ? and, having read them, shall we also write 
about them ? 

‘Towards the Eternal Sorrow” is not a book of 
travel, but a story of wicked priests, wronged wives, 
and general discomfort in ‘‘ foreign parts.” The bad 
people all’ die and the good ones marry, in the end, so 
no great harm is done. The title is over-stately for a 
tale of this familiar order. 

“The Dis-Honourable” is a stirring novel of 
Eastern Australia, chiefly concerned with a murder and 
a trial, in which the prisoner, who is also the hero, 
conducts successfully his own defence. The device of 
making a talking cockatoo bear favourable witness, if 
a little far-fetched, is effectively brought in. There is: 
a vivid description of a great flood and many rescues. 
Altogether, the story goes with a fine swing and carries 
invigorating breath of the outer air with it. ; 


“« Battlement and Tower.” By Owen Rhoscomyl. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1896. 


This is a more ambitious story of adventure, but still 
less artistic. It is evidently the offspring of infinite 
pains, and the author has acquired a minute knowledge 
of Wales during the Great Rebellion. But the story 
lacks condensation, and places are better described 
than characters, There is a good deal of painfully fine 
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writing. Take this, from the preface, for instance :— 
** While I watch him thus, I go swiftly back to my 
boyhood’s days, when first I loved those matchless 
monuments of old, and I follow on through the years 
when, in spite of ocean’s roar and the sweep of con- 
tinents between, I still cherished in my breast the 
rugged outlines of tower and wall.” And we object to 
being addressed as ‘‘ dear, gentle reader.” We are 
not dear to the writer, who is a stranger to us, and we 
see no reason for being gentle with him, particularly 
when he indulges in such high falutin’ as ‘“‘I found 
Dame History herself but a tantalizing jade.” But the 
book is not devoid of stirring incidents, and the feats 
of the old Welsh bowmen are refreshing. Mr. Rhos- 
comyl may have given us a faithful picture of the 
Welsh manners of the period, but his ideas of con- 
temporary English civilization are at least two centuries 
in arrear. 


** The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst.” By W. 
Pett-Ridge. London: Hutchinson & Co. 1896. 


The title of this book sounds like a bad imitation of 
recent plays, but the book itself is neither funny nor 
dramatic. Mr. Staplehurst was one of the “‘ little gods of 
Grub Street,” and he made a very commonplace speech at 
the monthly dinner of the NomadicClub. His most start- 
ling remark was that he should like to live his life over 
again and profit by his experience. Then he went home to 
write an article in defence of Juno for a periodical, and 
Jove telephoned to him that he should have his wish as a 
reward for his services. But Mr. Ridge’s idea of ex- 


perience is meanness rather than wisdom. During his _ 


*“second opportunity” Mr. Staplehurst behaves like a 
perfect fool in his dabble with finance, and would have 
been landed at the Old Bailey as a fraudulent director 
if Jove had not consented to cancel the arrangement in 
the nick of time. In affairs of the heart Mr. Staplehurst 
is no less of a greenhorn. He becomes engaged to a 
suburban lady-journalist with an impossible mother, 
but throws her over at a moment’s notice when a rich 
widow proposes to him. But the widow turns out to 
be married already. Her husband is the only tolerably 
amusing character in the book, and he is a madman 
with a whim for changing his name and surroundings 
every few months. Most of the characters are very 
silly caricatures, and that of Mr. Staplehurst is the 
silliest and most inconsequential of all. Mr. Ridge 
seems to think the postage from Germany to England 
is 25 pfennigs, and here is a typical specimen of his 
philosophy :—‘‘ Too often it is the large, bulging, elastic- 
side boot that is allowed by ladies to be en évidence ; 
boots which bring no gratification to the heart of man, 
and should be used exclusively for the purpose of 
frightening birds.” And this is how men behave in 
crack clubs :—‘‘ ‘ Waiter!’—‘ Yes, sir.’—‘ Why isn’t 
that window open over there? How many times have 
I —’ —‘ Beg pardon, sir ; it is open.’—‘ Well, then, go 
and shut it at once.’” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ West Dene Manor.” By Mrs. J. A. Owen. London : Jarrold 
& Sons. 1896. 

“ Engaged to be Married.” By L. T. Meade. London: 
Griffith, Farran, & Co. 1896. 

“ Ruth Farmer.” By Agnes Marchbank. London: Jarrold & 
Sons. 1896. 

“Two Women and a Man.” By Ellam Fenwicke Allan. 
London : Walter Scott. 1896. 

et a By Charles Edmund Hall. London: Horace 

ox. I 

“ Roland Kyan.” By Walter Sweetman, B.A. London : Digby, 
Long, & Co. 1896. 

“The Modern Prometheus.” By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 

“Hester Neale.” By Mary West. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 1896. é‘ 


Se humour of triviality is an elusive quality ; there is a 
silliness so thinly spread that it cannot be taken up and 
shown as a specimen. The reviewer may turn down pages and 
mark paragraphs that represented to him the idiocy of a whole 
book ; but when he looks at them separately he realizes with a 
sigh how little they would convey to a third person ; nothing 
less than the whole expanse would serve for an example. As 
well pick up a handful of sand to illustrate the desert of Gobi. 
As for “ West Dene Manor” we can only say that on p. 4 “it 
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was between ay oes four and five in the afternoon, as was 
attested by the dainty little tea-table, with its furnishing of 
silver and old china,” and that on p. 80 “ Helen and Fay 
slipped away to attend to the supper-table, and very pretty 
their deft fingers made it look, with its furnishing of 
old silver and delicate china, with a few flowers taste- 
fully arranged here and there.” We believe the furnishings 
appear a third time; but, anyway, this is but poor criticism. 

€ cannot pretend to talk of the story (there is none), or of the 
characters (there-are none), or of the style (there is none). Itis 
the blankest book we have ever read, and interesting for that 
reason, though it is difficult to say anything about it. The 
girls in “ Engaged to be Married” also find it hard to keep up 
the old life, because money runs short ; but instead of remain- 
ing at home and saying “Oh, Ted !” they come to London and 
work. This is held to be more interesting. They paint. They 
write. Oh, the iron has entered our soul! On the last page 
but three the lover returns ; but it is too late, the heroine has 
already written and published and sent for review a story about 
herself called “ Esther Drayton’s Cross.” 

‘Wayward Ruth Farmer runs away from her husband and ap- 
parently drowns herself because he is selfish and a tyrant. We are 
reintroduced to her later when she is in hiding, having had 
smallpox and borne a child. She is earning her livelihood by 
writing and painting. Her husband, who is on the point of 
marrying another, sees (guess what?) her portrait of their boy, 
and buys it. The boy is stolen or lost. the father saves him 
from a burning cottage, unaware that the grateful and affec- 
tionate little creature is his own son. Here we may realize, 
if we did not realize before, the full value of the gods. As part 
of the machinery of an inevitable doom, with improbability well 
out of the question, because Heaven is an active agent, situa- 
tions of this kind are opportunities for such irony as is almost 
past bearing. As they stand in “Ruth Farmer,” they make 
the reader curious as to the workings of the author’s conscience. 

Evelyn, the good woman in “Two Women and a Man,” is 
tired and low-spirited because her husband is being fascinated 
by the bad one, Maud. The next day she is tired. The next 
morning they go for a walk, and then they sit athome. Then 
they go and punt on the lake; then she sits in the garden with 
Connie Finch and Mrs. de Chaine. Then the days pass by, 
and she is tired. Sometimes the next thing they do is to have 
tea. Then they stay on at the country house, and then, then— 
oh! bother it—Maud is thrown from her horse, and there is an 
end of fer. This is what it is to write “A Society Sketch of 
To-day” ; it must be very trying to one’s patience. 

It might be imagined at the first blush that, if a poor story 
must be written, it had better be short. This is a mistake. 
Merely on account of its length ‘‘Heathersage” is more 
endurable than “Two Women and a Man.” The fact is that 
the reader prefers to divide his attention between a dozen than 
to concentrate it on two or three poorly conceived characters. 
If he has been bored by a man and wife in chap. i., it is a 
relief to be bored by some one else in chap. ii. Mr. Charles 
Edmund Hall is about as commonplace as a man can be; but 
by sheer force of describing everything, whether it has to do 
with the story or not, by heaping up the characters, and by 
going out of his way to interlard his situations with authorita- 
tive and naive little sermons, he turns out to be better company 
than many authors whose small volumes were written — 
with higher aims. At the beginning of his book Mr. Hall Ss 
of a candle “ of the dip persuasion.” The expression is a soli- 
tary instance, for this kind of facetiousness is not among Mr. 
Hall’s sins ; but it is not a bad record in itself. 

Mr. Walter Sweetman remarks in his preface that it is a 
mistake to “ maintain that the rules of true art should prevent 
characters in works of imagination ever speaking upon interest- 
ing subjects.” When an author sets up a bogey and knocks it 
down, at the beginning of his work, you may expect to see 
some real wickedness of his creeping out, before long, from 
behind the corpse. So it is with “Roland Kyan.” Young 
men have always talked a deal about morality and science, and 
suchlike, and the fact is of necessary interest and value to the 
artist. Only (and this is a limitation which, unfortunately, 
includes the discussions in “ Roland Kyan”) the theories, for 
instance, of Weismann, and their bearing on Christianity, have 
no value fer se for the artist, and when the relativeness of their 
existence is lost sight of, the artist for the moment is failing of 
his business. He may still be interesting and worth reading— 
it was Mr. Sweetman, not we, who began the question of art ; it 
would hardly have occurred to us in this connexion. Not that 
Mr. Sweetman is particularly engrossing, by the way, although 
when he climbs down from Weismann and describes a mad 
woman in a ruined house, he looks as if he could be effective. 

The last two books on the list are rather more interesting 
than the rest, if only because they are so contemporary, as con- 
temporary in their contents as they are in their shape and paper 
covering. They are both readable, except to those who are 
especially fatigued with painters and their meaningful pictures 
and other things equally lacking in individual insight. One is 
inclined to cry Sot that the cup has been filled and that noone shall 
write any more stories about painters. But this is only the 
half-truth of irritation. Such a sweeping condemnation includes 
too many culprits, even if it is not a case of stones and glass 
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houses. It would be an amusing, though probably a mislead- 
ing, occupation to fix upon the leader of the professional move- 
ment—perhaps Browning had a good deal to do with it. Any 
way, novelists awoke to the fact that heroes with professions 
had been somewhat scarce. From this they inevitably jumped 
to the painter and the writer, because their professions look as 
if they were intimately connected with a man’s life and nature. 
It seemed impossible to write about any man who had nota 
profession, and an engrossing profession. But as the bulk of 
writers have no eyes, their highest achievement is to capture 
a cliché with more or less success. There always were clichés 
and there always will be, and they are all equall 
objectionable; but of course we don’t waste our brea 
inveighing against the clichés of the last century or of 
thirty years ago, and so the particular form the objec- 
tion takes is apt to look narrow and unfair. There has 
sprung up a whole brood of painter heroes, as alike as two 
sticks, and with about as much character. They weary and 
annoy us because they do and paint and say just the things 
that any one could spin out of his head without a moment’s 
thought ; they are the commonplaces of the moment, they are 
every one’s property. They never were worth stretching out a 
hand for, and by this time they have become depressingly 
soiled and worn with much handling. The objections to artists 
as material are the same as the objections to prostitutes. In 
both of these classes there are certain dramatic possibilities 
that are obvious to Tom, Dick and Harry, and these obvious 
possibilities are not likely to be the reality which is humanly 
and at bottom worth treating. They are bound to be unin- 
dividual, uncharacteristic, superficial, general. They do not 
spring from insight into any one personality, and they may be 
a serious hindrance to observation if they chance to come across 
the horizon of a young writer who can observe. If such a one 
at this moment intends to write a novel about an artist, he 
should be extra careful, extra hard on himself. He should 
examine his mind with the utmost suspicion to see whether his 
incidents and his ideas are honestly fancies that have been 
born there from observation, and convince himself that he is 
not picking up and treasuring the common property which 
lies valueless to every man’s hand. A collection of omnibus 
tickets is a three weeks’ wonder to the child while he is gather- 
a oe in handfuls from the gutter, but it is not much to 
OOK at. 
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NOTICE.— The price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition zs issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND; or fo the C1TY ADVER- 
TISEMENT Orrice, 18 Finch LANE, CorNuHILL, E.C. 4 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. DAMRELL 
& UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACH. 
MENDELSSOHN FESTIVAL, 
SATURDAY NEXT, June 27, at 3.0. 
Grand Jubilee Performance of 
SE 
On Handel Festival Scale. 
Choir and Orchestra, Three Thousand Voices. 
Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 
Numbered Seats, including admission to the Palace, 7s. 6d. and ros. 6d. 


ROYAL OPERA COVENT GARDEN.—Sir AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS, Lessee and Manager. GRAND OPERA SFASON. Rox Office 
now open.—For full particulars see Daily Papers. 


ROYALTY.—Mr. ARTHUR BOURCHIER, Lessee and 
_ Manager. EVERY EVENING at 9, a Comedy in Three Acts, by Herman 
Merivale, entitled 


THE QUEEN'S PROCTOR. 


At 8. DEAREST MAMMA. MATINEE, SATURDAY next, and EVERY 
SATURDAY at 3. 
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SARASATE'S THIRD AND LAST CONCERT. 
(Under the direction of Mr. N. VERT.) 


ST. HALL. 
TO-DAY, SATURDAY, June 20, at 3. 
Piano, Dr. Otto Neitzel. hstein Piano. 


Tick tos. 6d. 3S-, 2S., of the usual Agents; Newman's Box-Office, 
Queen's Hall S Tree, St. James's Hall, and 304 Regent Street, W., and of N. VERT, 
6 Cork Street, W. 


ST. JAMES'’S HALL. 


Mr. N. VERT a to announce that he has arranged with the celebrated 
K NEISEL STRING SUARTE ETE 
es 


(of Boston, U.S.A.) to give a 
THREE CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
The Second of which will take place on MONDAY NEXT, June 22, at 3. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s., and 1s., Tree, St. James’s Hall, and 304 Regent Street ; 
Newman's, Queen's Hall ; and usual Agents.—N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


JOHN DUNN’S 
VIOLIN RECITAL. 


(Under the direction of Mr. N. VERT.) 
AT ST. JAMES'S HALL, 
Under distinguished patronage. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON next, June 27, at 3. 
Assisted by 
Vocalist, Madame Alice Gomez. 
Solo Pianoforte, Miss Adelina De Lara. 
Conductor, Mr. S. Midgley. Steinway Pianoforte, 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s., and 1s., of usual Agents, Tree's Offices, and of N. VERT, 
6 Cork Street, W. 


£5500 FIVE PER CENT. FIRST DEBENTURES 
in a Private Limited Company FOR SALE in one or more sums.—Address, 
A. B., 78 Third Avenue, Essex. 


REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed or 

Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
Loans ted thereon, by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY (Limited), 10 Lenenster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital, £500,000. 


THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


‘*The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 
best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay 


Proprietor, J. CLARK. 


THE LONDON HOUSE, 


RESTAURANT DIEUDONNE, 
RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 


Melephone No. 35265. The Grand Salon on the first floor is now open. 


THE PRINCES’ RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY, W. 

Is acknowledged to be the most Elegant and Best Appointed Establishmen 

kind in London, whee Society can Meet to Enjoy mane 

LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, AND SUPPERS 
Of the most Recherché ‘Description. 
The Galleries in connexion with the Royal Institute of Painters can be engaged for 
BANQUETS, BALLS, RECEPTIONS, &c. 
Managing Director—G. FOURAULT, from “ Benoist.” 


HANS PLACE HOTEL, 


HANS CRESCENT, BELGRAVIA, LONDON, S.W. 

Within Three Minutes’ Walk of the Albert Gate Entrance to Hyde Park. 
T= Family Hotel, sumptuously furnished and appointed,is Now Oren for 
the Reception of Visitors. It is luxuriously complete in every detail. There 
are many self-contained Suites of Apartments, ensuring the utmost privacy, each 
having a Bathroom, as well as Single Bedrooms. A Hicw-Crass ESTAURANT 
a la carte at fixed prices) is attached to the Hotel for Non-Residents. 
unique Winter GARDEN i popes and occu an area of 2,500 


Most charming and luxuriously decorated in the real Louis XV. style for recherché 
PO Dinners, Luncheons, and Suppers at fixed price and @ Ja carte. Dining Salons for 
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ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs. GEORGE POCOCK anp 
Honorary Secretaries { PERCY R. POCOCK. 


Tus Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own Homes in 
sums ranging from 10s. to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood” Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THrrRTy GuINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 2t years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20 if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of 
parish relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed 
form provided by the Society. Subscribers of ros. 6d. annually, or 
Donors of Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the 
multiples thereof in proportion. The payment of a Legacy to the Society 
confers upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 
bequeathed. The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all 
information, will be forwarded on application. Contributions will be 
gratefully received by the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Esq., Zreasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 
235 Southwark Bridge Road, London. 


British Orphan Asylum, 
SLOUGH. 


For the Maintenance and Education of Destitute 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous 
circumstances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of 
7 and 12, and are retained until 15. 


The Committee earnest/y appeal for increased support of 
an Institution which has been carrying on its work of 
usefulness nearly 70 years, and which is dependent on 


Voluntary aid. 


Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. 
Annual Subscriptions :—For One Vote, 1os. 6d. ; for Two 
Votes, £1 1s.; Life Subscription for One Vote, £5 55. ; 
for Two Votes, £10 Ios. 


Bankers—MeEssrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 


AND SALFoRD Bank, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


Offices—62 BisHorsGATtE STREET WITHIN, 


Lonpon, E.C. 
CHARLES T. HOSKINS, 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


THE object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into @ 
** Home” where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical 
instruction in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all 
Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their 
own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. 
There are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample 
room for 50 more, but for want of funds they cannot be received. 


Children are admitted on election, by payment till elected, on 
purchase, on presentation, subject to the life of the donor. 


A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 

DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and 
will be gratefully received by Messrs. Herrtes & Co., Bankers, 
16 St. James’s Street, and by the SECRETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pall 
Mall, S.W., where all communications should be addressed. 

WEMYSS, Chairman. 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 
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THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 


19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.I.E. 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 


Treasurers) LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tus Hosp!rTAt receives the Indigent poor on their own application, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every 
day more urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible 
Eye Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly 

wing needs of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and 
the United Kingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In- 
Patients is wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. 
This will necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to pro- 
vide which, and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern 
improvements rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic 
Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be required. 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
tenance purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education : 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 


for it. 


We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&c., thewhole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re- 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diccese upon fabrics alone ; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
in some cases even in the last century—-so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three). We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 
by a large measure of central, help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful, indeed, ifour Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings. We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
a demand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools, 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner ? 

Contributions to this work will be gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting ; or by the Westminster Branch 
of the London and County Bank. 

EDWARD ROFFEN. 

HUYSHE SOUTHWARK. 

CHARLES BURNEY. 

J. ERSKINE CLARKE. 

— C. E, BROOKE, 

Bishop’s House. ennington 
16 March,’ 1896. 
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London Diocesan Board of Education. 


AN APPEAL ON 


OF THE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


BEHALF 


W?: the undersigned members and supporters of the 
London Diocesan Board of Education, appeal most 

- earnestly to Churchmen, and to all who value the preserva- 
tion of Christian Education in our Public Elementary 
Schools, for funds to enable the Diocesan Board to main- 
tain in efficiency the work in which it has been engaged for 
more than half a century, and to place that work upon a 
more permanent financial footing. 


We have every reason to expect that, during the coming 
year, Voluntary schools will receive from the Legislature, in 
some form or another, the assistance they both need and 
deserve. We are therefore anxious that the Schools de- 
pendent upon the Board for support may be in a position 
to take the utmost advantage of that relief. 


There are many schools in the poorer parts of the Diocese 
which have long been maintained by the most praise- 
worthy exertions of Churchmen, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of severe pressure. The Diocesan Board 
has, from time to time, been compelled to undertake the 
financial management of twenty-two such schools, with 
fifty-six departments, and more than 13,000 children on 
the books, in order to give relief to the local managers, and 
so prevent their abandonment. The majority of these, and, 
indeed, of all our Church Schools, are among the most 
popular and efficient within the London School Board 
area; and to lose any of them would be little short of 
disastrous to the cause of religious education. 


It has been carefully estimated that, to meet the present 
need, a sum of £6,000 is absolutely required. We there- 
fore earnestly commend the London Diocesan Board and 
its work to the sympathy and liberal support of the Church- 
people of London ; and we would impress upon them that, 
if liberal assistance is promptly forthcoming, the relief so 
given will be permanent in its effect. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

WESTMINSTER. 

WINCHILSEA, 

ALDENHAM. 

EGERTON OF TATTON. 

GRIMTHORPE. 

G. G. BRADLEY, Dean of Westminster. 

T. Dyke ACLAND. 

Francis S. PowE.t, M.P. 

Epwarpb CARR GLYN, Vicar of Kensington and Rural Dean. 

Joun G. Ta.zort, M.P. 

W. H. Barvow, D.D., Vicar of Islington and Rural Dean. 

E. A. EARDLEY-WILMoT, Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 

H. W. P. Ricwarps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Rector of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

Davip ANDERSON, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

RICHARD BENyON, J.P. for Berks. 

WILLIAM BousFIELD, 20 Hyde Park Gate, W. 

RicHARD Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C, 

F. B. PALMER, Glaisdale, Streatham, S.W. 

H, W. Prescort, 50 Cornhill, E.C. 

J. A. Suaw Srewart, 71 Eaton Place, S.W. 

G. A. SPOTTISWOODE, 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the General and Poor Schools 
Relief Fund of the London Diocesan Board of Education should be made 
payable to JoHN HILu, Esq., Financial Secretary to the Board, Church 
House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W., or may be paid through Lloyds 
Bank, Limited (Herries Farquhar Branch), 16 St. James's Street, 5.W. 
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THE MOST SCIENTIFIC DISINFECTANT. 


ELECTROZONE 
ELECTROZONE 


A Product of Purest Sea-Water 
| and Electricity. 
ABSOLUTELY NON-POISONOUS. 


For Use in the Household, in the Bath, in the Sick Room, 
in fact Anywhere and Everywhere. 


A UNIVERSAL DISINFECTANT. 
REMOVES ALL SMELLS. 
ANNIHILATES DISEASE GERMS. 
ENSURES PERFECT SANITATION. 
HEALS CUTS, BURNS, WOUNDS, &c. 
KILLS INFLAMMATION. 
PREVENTS BLOOD-POISONING. 


ELECTROZONE 


Used in all the Principal Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, 
and in Private Houses in the United States for 
many years ; its Valuable Properties have 
been demonstrated at Leading English 
Hospitals, and recognised by British 
Sanitary Specialists, Doctors, 
and Analysts. 


MEDITRINA (Medicinal Electrozone) 


Cures Hay Fever, Colds in the Head, Sore 


Throat, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid Fever, 
Dysentery, &c. 


A MARVELLOUS CURATIVE AGENT. 


MEDITRINA is sold in Bottles, 2s, 6d., by all 
leading Chemists and Stores. 


ELECTROZONE 
ELECTROZONE 


Is sold by all the Stores and leading Chemists in Quart 
Bottles, 1g, Large Quantities on Special Terms. 


Pamphlets, giving full particulars, Post Free from 


THE BRITISH BLECTROZONE CORPORATION, 


LIMITHDD, 


TRAFALGAR BUILDINGS, CHarinc Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


— 


RADLEY COLLEGE, Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, 
July 29. For particulars apply to the 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than EIGHT RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE valuable EXHIBITIONS will take place in July 
next. Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’sYard, Westminster. 


PIXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are prepared for the 
_ PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
Guineas a year, according to age. Boys under six s of age are taught in the 
Kinder Garten Department by a fully trained ro ng Fees, 60 Guineas a year, 
Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge igher Local Certificate in Honours). 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS, 1897.—TWO VACANCIES will 
: be given to intending to compete for above on very favourable terms 
in one of the best known and most successful Navy Schools.—Write, Navy. 
HEApMASTER, Willing’s Advertisement Office, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL UNIVERSITY 
NORTHCOTT'S Classes will be continued with- 
= 


out interruption th couse, 


FRENCH ABROAD for NAVY BOYS.—The HEAD- 
MASTER of Ascham School, Bournemouth, will again be taking BOYS 
under 15 to his house in F. rance for August. French only spoken. 


THE TOWN AND GOWN ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE Companies Acts, 1862 To 18go. 


SHARE CAPITAL, £100,000, in 20,000 SHARES of £5 each. 
PRESENT ISSUE, 12,500 SHARES, amounting to £62,500. 


4&1 per Share payable on Application, £1 ros. on Allotment, and the remainder on 
calls at not less than three months’ notice, 


Trustees for Debenture Holders. 


Sir JAMES A. RUSSELL, M.B., LL.D., ex-Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
Professor EDWARD CAIRD, LL.D., D.C.L., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
HENRY COOK, Esq., W.S., 61 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
Directors. 
JAMES POLLARD, Esq., C.A., one of the Magistrates of the City of Edinburgh, 
Convener of Public Health Committee, Chairman. 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES, University Hall, Edinburgh, Vice-Chairman. 
HENRY BEVERIDGE, Esq., of Pitreavie, Dunfermline. 
Professor ALEX. CRUM BROWN, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., University of 
Edinburgh. 
FRANCIS M. CAIRD, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.S.E., School of Medicine, Edinburgh. 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, Esq., M.A., University Hall, Edinburgh. 
Bankers—-THE BANK OF SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, London, &c. 
Solicitors—Messrs. CAIRNS, M‘INTOSH, & MORTON, W.S., Edinburgh. 


The FINANCIAL BASIS of the TOWN AND GOWN ASSOCIATION is 
to UTILISE and DEVELOP OPENINGS for HOME INVESTMENTS, 
which rest essentially upon GOOD HERITABLE SECURITY, and CONSE- 
QUENTLY YIELD a MODERATE but ADEQUATE RETURN. The aims 
of the Association are to supply certain economic demands from University and 
City, which the experience of past years shows to be steadily increasing. In this 
direction it has acquired the undertakings which have been initiated and organised 
during the past nine years by Professor Patrick Geddes, and carried on under his 
supervision. These comprise the group of Residences for Students, Graduates, and 
Alumni of the University, &c., known as University Hall, together with various 
Blocks of a &c., recently repaired or reconstructed, chiefly in the Old 
Town of Edinburgh. 

The MAXIMUM DIVIDEND is limited by the Articles of Association to 
4 PER CENT., BUT THIS IS TO BE CUMULATIVE, and has BEEN 
GUARANTEED for FIVE YEARS BY THE VENDOR. 

A large number of Shares have been subscribed for in answer to a prelimi and 

ivate appeal, but those desirous of applying for the remaining Shares ane ani 

ROSPECTUS and Forms of AppLicaTION from the SECRETARIES, Messrs. 
WHITSON & METHUEN, C.A., 26 Hill Street, Edinburgh, or in London at 
the Bank of Scotland, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, due 1925. 


In consequence of the appointment of Receivers of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, and with a view to the protection of the interests 
of the holders of the above-mentioned bonds, Messrs. Speyer Brothers 
invite holders of such bonds, which were issued by them in 1885, to deposit 
the same, with all coupons attached, at their offices, 7 Lothbury, London, 
E.C., on or before June 1, 1896, subject to an agreement, dated April ro, 
1896, between Messrs. Speyer & Co., New York, Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 
and the depositing bondholders. Copies of such agreement may be 
obtained on application at the above address. 

Messrs. Speyer Brothers will buy on the terms of the agreement the 
coupons and interest instalments maturing August 1, 1896, on deposited 
coupon or registered bonds, in case the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany should make default in paying the same when due. 

Trust receipts will be given for bonds deposited, and such receipts will be 
exchangeable for engraved bearer certificates. 

Application will be made to the New York and London Stock Exchanges 
for the listing of these certificates. 

Messrs. Speyer & Co. and Messrs. Speyer Brothers will make no 
charge against depositing bondholders for their services. 

London, April 20, 1896. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, due 1925. 

Messrs. Speyer Brothers hereby give notice that the time during which 
they will receive deposits of Bonds under the above notice has been 
extended by them until July 1, 1896. 

London, May 30, 1896, 


@. 


amt 


ron 
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WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


H. HALFORD ®2iness at close prices. 
COMPANY, Dealings reported by wire if required. 
Full particulars on application. 
STOCK BROKERS, an 
Prompt Settlements. 
70 and 71 
Thousands of Testimonials from Clients. 
Palmerston Buildings, African Mines—a 
Old Broad Street, 
Lists of Closing Prices gratis. 
London. — 
and Alliance Bank, 
Established 1869, Telegrams; “Monitor, London.” 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM. 


JAQUES’ 
CROQUET 


The original makers over 30 

Complete Sets from 15s. 

Maintains a high reputation y= excel- 

= of material, design, and workman- 
p. 


Profusely Illustrated Catal: of Outdoor Sports and Games 
Post-free from the Sole Manufacturers, 


JAQUES & SON, 102 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD 
REORGANIZATION. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF NORFOLK AND WESTERN, ROANOKE AND 
SOUTHERN, AND LYNCHBURG AND DURHAM SECURITIES. 
Over 973 per cent. of the Disturbed Bonds of all classes and over 87 per cent. of the 
Stocks of the Norfolk and Western Railroad Company having bonne leposited under 
the Plan, NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to aoe Security Holders who have 
not already de <r. that further deposits of Bonds and Stocks after xsth June, 
1896, will not be received except in the discretion of the Committee, and on such 
terms as it may impose. 
NEW YORK EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE. 


New York, 6th June, 1896. 


London Depositories (acting as agents of the Mercantile Trust Co. of New York), 
Messrs. Brown, Shipley, & Co., counts Sas Court, London, E.C. 


PRIZE 
MEDALS 
AWARDED. 


The 2nd Instalment of $ aay Sand iinet deposited) was due on 
st June the ad of #3 wil be due on 6t and the Gaal of 


6th August, 1 
Any further information as to the Secpdintion may be obtained on application 
to Mr. Howland Roberts, Secretary to the London Committee, care of Messrs. 


Brown, phe & Co. 
London, 15th June, 1896. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T# IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
1803.—1 BROAD S E C. ; and MALL, 
Subscribed Capital, I, Funds, over £1,500,000. 


THE SCOTTISH BQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Accumulated Funds, £3,706,098. 


Mutual Life Assurance at Lowest Cost. 
Rates for the Insurance of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Plan. 


Ages | o | | | so | 60 
4112 8 | | £31510 4519 3 


Endowment Assurances on Unusually Favourable Terms. 
Write for the New Prospectus to the Head Office, or to the 
London Office : 69 King William Street, City, E.C. 
Manager : T. B. Spracuz, M.A., LL.D. London Secretary: W. T. Gray, F.1.A. 


The Saturday Review. 


NORTHERN. ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. ABERDEEN—1 UNION TERRACE, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £4,671,000. 
The SIXTIETH amver. GENERAL MEETING of this C 
—XF Aberdeen FRIDAY, the rath June, 1896, when the 
presen: 


The following is a summary of the Report referred to :— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS ae last year amounted to £732,690, showing an increase of £31,067 
over those of the 

The LOSSES of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission to agents and charges of 
29 Fer cent. of the | After reserving the 

the premiums to current policies, a profit was 


was held within their 
Report was 


bilities under 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—The new assurances during the year reached in 
the sum of £371,732. hese new assurances yielded annual premiums amounting to yy = 
single premiums ‘amounting to £5,901. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year (including interest) was £344,779. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £197,767. 

ape EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission) were limited to ro per cent. 


oft receiv 
SANNUTY BRANCH, —The sum of £19,622 was received for annuities granted during the 


¥*The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to £2,983,008. 
QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 
The investigation fas been made on the same stringent data as before. The rate of interest 
throughout has been 3 per cent. 
In the non- participation Branch, the profits of which belong to the shareholders, the surplus is 


£t 
In the Participation Branch, the profits of which belong to the policy holders, there is a surplus 


209, 
x as Meaty | re the profit or loss on which is for the account of the shareholders, there 
a small profit of 

The Report having been unani ly adopted, huti others) to the follo’ 
effect were unanimously carried: That the sum of £50,000 be added to the Fire Reserve F 
making the same £1,000,000) ; that the sum of £10,000 be transferred from the Non-participation 

fe Fund Account to the Profit and Loss Account ; that a further dividend of £1 ss. and a us 
of 15s.per share be paid in respect of the year 1895 (making the total distribution for the year £3 per 
penn and that a reversionary bonus of S. 11s. per cent. per annum be declared he 


every 
per cent. of 
£91,385. 


cent. upon all 
London Board of Directors. 


Colon=' Robert Ferdinand M. Huth, Esq. 
sq. 


Ri Hon. Sir West, K.C.B, 


—R. W. LOWE. 
Fire Department, | ER. Foren 
Life Department.—F. LAING, Actuary. 
General Manager of the Company.—H. E. WILSON. 
PA of the Report, with the whole accounts of the Company for the year 1895, may be 
from any of atthe Company's offices or agencies. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710. 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches: 60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1895, £390,775,000. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848, 
+ £23,000,000. 


INVESTED FUNDS .. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 

the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


COLOMBO, 
M {% GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
‘anagers ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.J Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. w. 


BOOKS. 


. H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKRBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address; “BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Books. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
for Presents. Post promptly 


Just published. Cloth, 1s. 6d. post free. 

DISEASES of the GLANDS and BONES and their 
NON-SURGICAL TREATMENT. By Joun H. Crarxe, M.D. 

London: James Errs & Co. (Lrp.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE HAWARDEN HORACE.” ; 


Gite day, be E. PAGE., M.A. 
Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 


L. 
Author of Hawarden Horace" The Blarney Balas,” Bc. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 1s WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
A 639 
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READY JUNE 26. 


CLIMBS IN THE 
NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 


Being an Account of Travel and 
Discovery, 


By EDWARD A. FITZ GERALD, F.R.G.S., 
Member of the English Alpine Club. 


With over 60 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL, H. G. WILLINK 
A. D. McCORMICK, and from Photographs. And with Con- 
tributions by Professor T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, F.R.G.S., 

C. L. BARROW, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 

And a Map. 


Cloth, size, 94 by 64, price 31s. 6d. net. 


Also an Edition on Japan paper, with Frontispiece Portrait of the Autho, 
by Sir E. Burne-Jones, and Portrait of C. L. Barrow by 
A. D. McCormick, bound by Zaehnsdorf, £5 55. net. 


*," This work embraces an account of five ascents of the most important 
and, previously, unscaled peaks of the New Zealand Alps ; together with 
the discovery of the long-sought-for Pass across the Ranges. It contains, 
moreover, appendices of the Botany, Geology, Glacier Action, and Zoology 
of these Alps, and the Equipment necessary in climbing them. No 
expense has been spared in bringing it out in the most perfect manner 
possible. There are over 60 Illustrations, which are produced by Photo- 
gravure and other processes, taken from original pictures, drawn especially 
for this work by Mr. J. Pennell, Mr. Willink, and Mr. A. D. McCormick. 
The work also contains a map, produced by Messrs. Stanford, which is a 
most important addition to the geography of the district. 


LONDON : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


With Portrait, 17s. net. 


LIFE and LETTERS of FENTON JOHN 


ANTHONY HORT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. By his Son, ARTHUR FENTON 
Hort, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra crown 8vo. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The mass of letters in which we see the ~~ 
be of Hort’ 's mind i in his undergraduate and early graduate days is 
e d much p from it.” 


FIVE NEW NOVELS. 
THE RELEASE, or, CAROLINE’S FRENCH 


KINDRED. By Cuar.otre M. Yonce. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DENIS. A Study in Black and White. By 


Mrs. E. M. Figip. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TOM GROGAN. By F. Hopkinson SmiIru. 


With Illustrations by Charles S. Reinhart. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Mx. Smith has given us in Tom an interesting and 
finely depicted portrait of a brave and worthy woman.” 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. By F. Marion 


Crawrorp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ATHENZ UM.—“ The story is told with great skill.” 


HIS HONOR and a LADY. By Saran 


JEANNETTE Duncan. Illustrated by A. D. M‘Cormicx. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ It is long since we have met with a story so 
uniformly well written and admirably thought out as ‘ His Honor and a Lady 
Written with obvious knowledge of the necessary detail, but still more sommntebio 
for its human interest.” 


BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES. By Rotr 
Botprewoop. Second Edition, Revised. 
LAPSUS CALAMI and other VERSES. By 
James KennetH STEPHEN. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


WAGES and CAPITAL. An Examination 


of the bat 9 Fund Doctrine. By F. W. Tavussic, Professor of Political 
Economy in Harvard University. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 
THREE NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN: a Bio- 


graphy. By W. FRASER RAE. Including much Information derived 

ew Sources. With an Introduction by Sheridan’s Great-Grandson, 

the 1 MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, K.P.,G.C.B. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations, "26s. 


“* A genuine addition to literature. It gives its readers the real Sheridan.” 
NOW READY. 


MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 


WILHELM KUHF. In vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait and Autographs, 
price 14s. 
“* All who love pleasant gossip and good stories will rejoice in this volume.” 


Daily News. 
NOW READY. 


WOMEN in ENGLISH LIFE. By Grorciana 


HILL, Author of ‘‘A History of English Dress” &c. With Frontispieces. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


* Has i d us extremely.”"—Daily News. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


STEVENS & HAYNES’ BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


In 8vo. cloth, price’ ss. 


THEORIES and CRITICISMS of SIR HENRY MAINE. 


By MorGan 0. E VANS, Barrister-at-Law. Contained in his six works, 
: Ancient Law,” “ Early Law and Customs,” “‘ Early History of Institutions,” 
* Village Communities,” “ International Law,” and ‘“ Popular Government,” 
which works have to be studied for the various examinations. 


Fourth Edition. 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


TASWELL - LANGMEAD’S ENGLISH CONSTITU- 


TIONAL HISTORY from the Teutonic Conquest to the present time. 
oa as a Text-Book for Students and others. Fourth Edition, Revised, 
with Notes and Appendices. By C. H. E. CarmicHakgt, M.A., Oxon. 


STEVENS & HAYNES, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


owe PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
er subject. The most expert Book- 


state wants.—Epwarp BAKER 


EFFINGHAM WILSON’S LIST. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Just Published. Demy 8vo. price 6s. net. 


THE SCIENCE OF MONEY. 
By ALEX. DEL MAR. 


. Mr. -p" Mar bo and no lack of supporters in the views he upholds.. 
it .-recommended both to student and master.” 
Herald. 
“Mr. Del Mar has the faculty of dealing with a subject, generally regarded as 
intricate and unattractive, in a lucid and rightly interesting manner, and those who 
desire a knowledge of the scientific aspect of money cannot do better than acquire 
it from this able treatise.” —Liverpfool Courier. 


“Demy 12mo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW of RESIDENTIAL and BUSINESS FLATS. 


By Georce BLackwe tt, of the Inner Temple. 
“- pretty complete exposition of the law from the points of view of both landlord 
and tenant. '— Daily News. 
“ The work should certainly prove of use to those concerned with a 
Law Times. 
Fcp. long 8vo. cloth, price 4s. net. 


AUSTRALIAN MINING MANUAL: a Handy Guide 


to the West Australian Market. Compiled by G. B. Beeman and Freperic 
C. Matuigson & Sons. 
“ Its shape and flexibility fit it for the side we and the information it contains 
seems to be all that can be desired.”—Daily Ch 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. net. 


HAN DY GUIDE to PATENT LAW and PRACTICE. 
By G. F. Emery, LL.M. 
“ Clearly and concisely written, and seems to contain all information that is of 
practical value as to obtaining a patent.” —Law Times. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


HOME RAILWAYS as INVESTMENTS. by W. J. 


STEVENS. 
“ Few more instructive or able compilations have ever been put before the British 
Investor.”"—Financial Times. 
“ There is certainly more than half-a-crown’s worth of information in the book, so 
that the purchaser must reap a good bargain.” —/ad/ Madi Gazette. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. net. 


A SKETCH of the CURRENCY QUESTION. By 


Ciive CuTHpertson, B A. 


Written in a scrupulously impartial vein without pre and without passion 
evcces admirably wr written, and a capital compendium of and arguments of a 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE COLOUR OF LIFE, and other ESSAYS. By 
Atice Meynett. Fep. 8vo. uniform with “ Poems” and “‘ The Rhythm of 
Life.” 3s. 6d. net. 

“Will captivate the fancy of those who care for subtle and elusive writing...... 
There is no lack of insight into things in the papers, and what is said is said..... ° 
always delicately and with such turns of language as come only to the born artist i 
writing. The book is one for a virtuoso in prose.” —Scotsman. 

“* Not Flaubert himself could have been severer with De Maupassant than Mrs. 
Meynell with Mrs. Meynell. This volume surely contains only work which is 
destined to become classic...... After reading it one is tempted to ask whether there 
exists under the sun and moon any aspect of humanity or of Nature which the 
author has not seen for herself and seen anew, any art of which she does not grasp 
the vital principles. Her culture and her lore appear alike boundless, one never 
gets even a glimpse of their horizons."—Woman. 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE, and other ESSAYS. Third 


Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“One of the very rarest products of nature and grace ; a woman of genius who, 
I am bound to say, has falsified my assertion that no female writer of our time had 
— true ‘ distinction.’ ” — Mr. Coventry Parmore, in the Fortnightly 
view. 
“* Mrs. Meynell packs into two or three little pages enough thought to equip most 
modern writers for a lifetime.”—St. ¥ames's Gazette. 


POEMS. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“She sings with a human sincerity, a singular religious intensity ; rare illusive, 
curiously perfumed verse, so simple always, yet so subtie in its simp! wy 
t m. 
“Mrs. Meynell’s exquisite sonnets are known to all lovers of true poetry.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE WORKS OF MAX BEERBOHM. With a Biblio- 
graphy by Joun Lane. Square 16mo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“There is in the essays a real and solid cleverness, a quaintness in the point of 
view, an agreeable coxcombry in the style. Mr. Beerbohm writes well and with a 
pleasant impertinence. In days when nearly everybody is serious, it is enjoyable to 
come across a scribe who declines to take himself go ea oe 

“*Mr. Beerbohm is the greater brother of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, an apostle of 

OX, a writer upon dandies, a believer in artifice ; but he is all these usually 
irritating things in so quaint and humorous a fashion that you cannot be angry with 
him, but, in fact, come to relish his little affectations and to acknowledge his real 
literary merit."—Mr. Le GALLIENNE in The Statist. 


MARCH HARES. By Georce Forru. Crown 8vo, 


(Lane’s Library, Vol. I.) 3s. 6d. net. 

“The name of his (or her) book is ‘March Hares,’ the "eo adopted is 
‘George Forth,’ and the publishing house is The Bodley Head. So much the 
literary world knows : but what the literary world does not know, and very much 
wants to discover, is the identity of the distinguished author. That he is distin- 


guished no one seems for a mcment to doubt.”— Woman. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ Mr. Harold Frederic is the author of the novel 


‘ March Hares’ which recently appeared from the Bodley Head "(!! !) 


GOLD. By Annie Linpen. (Lane’s Library, Vol. II.) 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PUPPET-BOOTH. Twelve Plays. 


B. Futter. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


NETS FOR THE WIND. By Una Taytor. (Keynotes 


Series.) 3s. 6d. net. 
IN HOMESPUN. By E. Nespit. (Keynotes Series.) 
38. 6d. net. 


“ A sequel of literary art."—Vanity Fair. 


FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN FRONTIER. By 
H. D. sreans. Wi Title-page and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. 


LIFE IN ARCADIA. By J. S. Frercuer, Author of 
“The Wonderful Wapentake.” With Title-page and 20 Illustrations by 
Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo. (Arcady Library, Vol. II.) 5s. net. 


THE ASCENT OF WOMAN. By Roy Devereux. 
Crown 8vo. (Eve's Library, Vol. II.) 3s. 6d. net. . 2 
“There can be no kind of doubt that we have here a prose style which for dis- 
tinction, for elaborate finish, and for music can stand against that of any English- 
woman living or dead.” — Woman. 


A LAWYER'S WIFE: a Tale of Two Women and 
some Men. By Wittiam Nevitt Geary. With Title-page and Cover 
Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


MY LITTLE LADY ANNE. By Mrs. Ecrrton CastTLe. 
Tauchnitz Size (Pierrot's Library, Vol. II.), 2s. net. 
“The story of the unfortunate ‘ Little Lady Anne’ is told in a manner at once 
exquisitely natural and full of art ; indeed, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
pane correspondence between circumstances and style than is presented in this 
"—Liverpool Mercury. 


By Henry 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


PROSE FANCIES. Second Series. Crown 8vo. purple 
cloth, ss. net. [¥ust published. 


PROSE FANCIES. With Portrait of the Author by 
Wilson Steer. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. purple cloth, 5s. net. 

“* Besides a poet's fancy and sensibility and a quaint turn of humour, Mr. Le 
Gallienne possesses a graceful and sometimes caustic wit. We confess they have 
sometimes made us think of Elia.” —Speaker. 

“* These essays remind us of Charles Lamb in more ways than one, and there is 
in this passage something more than a hint of the stutter of Charles Lamb —that 
perfect literary stutter, disjoining the sentence only to emphasise the syllables 
which so few writers are privileged to articulate.”"—St. ames's Gazette. 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS: a Literary Log, 


1891-95. 2 vols. crown 8vo. gs. net. 

“* What we chiefly like - among many other things—is the spontaneity of his appre- 
ciations. He feels with his own nerves, thinks with his own brain, He writes about 
literature because he was born to love it. Individual impulse is the mainspring of 
his work.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“Mr. Le Gallienne’s two pretty volumes are full of good reading. One might 
wish that he would attempt some larger flights of criticism on what may be 
old-established reputations.”—Mr. ANDREW Lana, in Cosmofolis. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, Vol. VIII. demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS, by the 
Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. 
With LORD BRAYBROOKE'S Notes. 
Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
To be completed in 9g vols., including Index vol., demy 8vo. with Portraits 
and other Illustrations, ros. 6d. each. 
“ An Edition which, alike by i | , its beauty, and f 
the editor, is entitled to supersede all ts predecemors."— Times, 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. net. 
Uniform with ‘‘ The Story of My House.” 


IDYLLISTS of the COUNTRY SIDE. 
Being Six Commentaries concerning some of those who have apostro- 
phized the Joys of the Open Air. By G. H. ELLWANGER, Author of 
‘The Story of My House,” ‘‘ The den's Story,” &c. 


Small crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MEMOIR OF 


EDWARD CRAVEN HAWTREY, D.D., 


Head Master and afterwards Provost of Eton. By FRANCIS ST. JOHN 
THACKERAY, M.A, F.S.A., Vicar of Mapledurham, formerly Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Assistant Master at Eton, Author 
of ‘‘ Translations from Prudentius” &c. With Portrait and 3 Coloured 


Illustrations. 

“ The wonder is that Mr. Thackeray has produced so good a memoir from his 
rather meagre material. But Mr. Gladstone, Bishop Ryle, Bishop Abraham, and 
others came to the rescue, and their communications, here printed, throw an interest- 
ing light on Hawtrey's character, and on the transition from the old school system 
(which had remainea unaltered from the Reformation) to that which Hawtrey 
gradually introduced.”— Daily News. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RES ROMANAE. Being Aids to the 


History, Geography, Archzeology, and Literature of Ancient Rom 
for By Epwarp P. CoLeripce, B.A., 


Translator of ‘‘ Euripides" and ‘* Sophocles,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY of RIGHT 


(Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts). Translated by SAMUEL W. 
DypE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Mental Philosophy in Queen's 


University, Kingston, Canada. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LESBIA: a Novel. By Awnna C. STEELE, 
Author of “*Gardenhurst,” “Brokea Toys,” Condoned,” Clove 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. . 
Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TEN BRINK’S EARLY ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Vol. III. From the Fourteenth Century to the 
Death of Surrey. Edited by Dr. ALots BRANDL. Translated by 


L. Dora SCHMITZ. 


3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELAN- 
CHOLY. Edited by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. With an 
Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. Portrait and Full Index. — 

*,* This Edition was first published in 3 vols. demy 8vd. in 1893, and is now first 
added to the Libraries. In it for the first time the greater part of the Quotations 
have been verified cohen, =a references given where wanting, the texts 
and notes have been carefully revised. wt 

“ Admirers of Burton's ‘ Anatomy’ can hardly hope for a better edition...... The 
work has been edited by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, who, with laborious research, 
aided by a wide knowledge Of classical literature, has traced t ds of quot 
to the obscurity of their original hiding-places. Mr. Shilleto has done his difficult 
work exceedingly well.” —Morning Post. 

3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of 
the DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by 
Moncur_E D, Conway, and Portrait. 

3 vols. 5s. each. 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
Translated and condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. With Intro- 
duction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 

*,® Mr. Frederic Harrison has added a condensation of the concluding portion of 

Comte’s works, omitted by Miss Martineau. 


A TREATISE on WINES: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties, with Practical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J. L. W. Taupicnum, M.D., F.R.C.P. Lond. 


Illustrated. 5s. 

“A very informing treatise ; popular, yet not too popular, and of the widest 
scope.” uardian. 

“Brings within manageable compass the principles of viticulture, general and 

special ; explains the geographical distribution of v is; the northern hemi- 

; discusses the mineral constituents of the vine, and their relation to the soil ; 

leals at considerable length with the different modes of cultivating the fruit in 

various quarters of the globe ; and describes the processes and methods by which a 


great variety of vintages are — Speaker. 
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COVENT GARDEN. : 


The Saturday Review. 


The List of Subscriptions will close on Monday, June 22nd, 1896, for both Town and Country.. 
A SUCCESSFUL HOME INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKING. 


From the “CYCLE TRADE JOURNAL” :— “CYCLE TRADER,” May 27th, 1896 :— 
“ Messrs. Lloyd & Son, late of Sherborne Road, Birmingham, have now removed “So great is the demand for ladies’ bicycles this season, that West-end dealers are. 
into their new premises in Bishop Street, where they are in a position to turn out | unable to obtain them from the makers in sufficient numbers to supply their orders, 


20 June, 1896 


from 300 to 400 Cycles per week. During the past season the average output of the | Indeed, we are informed that one of the manufacturing companies is offering ~ 


firm has been 150 machines weekly. The Olaremont Cycles for 1896 will be thoroughly £3 per bicycle to he released from orders which it has accepted but will be unable 


up-to-date in all particulars, Agents should write for lists.” 


to execute this year.” 


Arrangements with ‘‘DUNLOP” and “ BEESTON ” Companies enable the Claremont Cycle 
Company to sell and deliver Cycles with these Tyres complete. 


THE CLAREMONT GYCLE 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL 


- ®100,000 


Divided into 30,000 7 per cent. Preference Shares of £1, and 70,000 Ordinary Shares of £1. 
The Vendor reserves to himself the right of subscribing for 10,000 Preference snd 23,333 Ordinary Shares, being the largest number permissible by the 
rules of the Stock Exchange. 
on mpany on of January, or on ny x mon a 
DEBENTURES —-200 5 per cent. Debentures of £100 each, redeemable a opt: pany y ry. g ie notice 


Debentures are payable £10 on Application and the balance on Allotment, and the Interest will be paid quarterly on the Ist 


1st March, lst June, in each year. 


DIRECTORS. 
5. McMILLAN, Esq., 5 Paper Buildings, Temple, London, E.C. 
ALBERT KING, Esq., 60 Aldermanbury, London, E.C., Colonial Merchant. 
A. G. SHOOLBRED, Esq., 38 Lancaster Gate, London, W. 
C. B. PRUST, Esq., J.P., 167 Holland Road, Kensington, London, W. 
HENRY G. GRIMWADE, Esq., Hyde Park Cycle Oo., High Road, Kuightsbridge. 
*Mr. W. CLAYTON LLOYD, Cycle Manufacturer, “Grassmere,’ Upper Pershore 
Birmingham. 


Road, Selby Park, 
* Will join the Board after Allotment. 
BANKERS. 


ENGLAND—LLOYD'S BANK, LIMITED, Colmore Row, Birmingham. And all 
IRELAND—THE NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED, Oollege Green, Branches. 
Dublin. 


SOLICITORS. 
Loxpon—Messrs. BLAOHFORD, RICHES & NORTON, 15 Walbrook, London, E.C. 
Dusiis—Messrs. MOLLOY & MOLLOY, 18 Eustace Street, Dublin. | 


BROKERS. 
Lonpon—Messrs. SYDNEY WILKINS & CO., 3 and 4 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
Dvusiin—Messrs. EXSHAW & GLEN, 2 Trinity Street, Dublin, and Stock Exchange. 
Cornx—Messrs. McCARTHY, BARRY & SON, 43 South Mall, Cork. 


AUDITORS. 
Lonpon—Messrs. HIBBERD, BULL & CO., Chartered Accountants, 17 King’s Arms 
Yard, London, 
BrmeuinenaM—CEDRIO P. TYPE, Esq., Chartered Accountant, 1 Cherry Street, 
Birmingham. 


‘ 


SECRETARY (ro tem.)+Mr. F. CURTIS. 


OFFICES.—Bmarxcuam—80 to 89 Bishop Street. 
Lonpon—17 King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street. Dusitiy—11 & 12 Eustace Street. 


WORKS.—CLAREMONT WORKS, BIRMINGHAM AND SMETHWICK. 


PROSPECTUS. 


. Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and carrying on the | 

well-known Cycle Manufacturing Business of Messrs. Lloyd & Son, known 
as the Claremont Cycle Company, of Bishop Street and Lower Hurst Street, Birming- 
ham, and Grove Lane, Smethwick. 

This business has been successfully carried on for years past, the Claremont Cycles 
manufactured by Messrs. Lloyd & Son are well known, and command ready sales 
in Great Britain, on the Continent, and in the Colonies, where agencies have for some 
time been established. 

In Bishop Street the Company possess modern and well-adapted premises com- 
prising three storeys, with a frontage of over 70 feet, fitted with all necessary 
machinery and plant for complete Cycle business, consisting of brazing shops, fitting 
shops, turning and drill shops, erecting shops, tube warehouse, furnishing rooms, 
enamelling shops, and five large enamelling ovens, together with the necessary store 
and warehouses, all at the present moment well equipped with modern plant. 

The premises at Grove Lane, Smethwick, are fitted with all necessary engines, and 
fully equipped with the most modern and labour-saving machinery, including Pillar- 
drilling, Self-acting-drilling, Hub-drilling, Centre-drilling and Rim-drilling machines, 
as well as Turning lathes, Surface lathes, Back gearing and Screw-cutting lathes, 
enabling the manufacture and turning out of Bicycles complete. 

The formation of this Company has become a necessity in consequence of the 
great increase of orders, the present premises being quite inadequate to compete 
with the business on hand, let alone the execution of the additional orders daily 
received. The working capital provided by this issue of shares will enable the 
necessary additional premi to be ired and opened, ensuring at least the 
doubling of the output. 

The business has been continuous and successful, the profits increasing year by 

and, as appears from the of Mr. Cedric P. Type, Chartered Accountant, 

it will be observed that the profits will be sufficient without increase of premises, to 

pay the Debenture Interest, and the full 7 per cent. on the Preference Shares, and a 
dividend of 11 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares. 

The profitable character of the trade is confirmed by Mr. Cedric P. Type, Chartered 

Accountant of Birmingham, whose Certificate is as follows :— 
1 Cherry Street, Birmingham, 
June 9th, 1896. 
em the Directors of the Claremont Cycle Manufacturing Company, Limited. 
nt. 


I have investigated the ts of the b of Messrs. Lloyd & Son, Claremont 
Cycle Works, Birmingham, and have gone carefully into the cost of production. 

Calculating upon this basis, I find the profits for the three months ended May 21st, 
1896, to have been £2,712, which is equivalent to £10,848 per annum. 

I find the business to be of a very satisfactory and increasing character, the sales 
during these three months having increased at the rate of £700 per month. 

I am, yours truly, 
(Signed) Cxpric P. Typr. 

As evidence of the large increase of business the returns for the last three months 
are 290 per cent. in excess of the corresponding period of last year. 

In addition to the English trade, the Claremont Cycle is well known on the Con- 
tinent, whence orders for at least 300 machines per week can be acceptel, indepen- 
dently of the Colonies. 

The proposed extension of the factories will enable the Company not only to 
execute the orders that they have in hand, but increase their output to such an 
extent that the Directors are advised by Mr. Lloyd that the net profits should exceed 
the sum of £20,000 per annum. 

£ 


To pay 5 per cent. on £20,000 Debentures will require .. +. 1,000 
To pay 7 per cent. on £30,000 Preference Shares will require .. 2,100 
To pay 11 per cent. on £70,000 Ordinary Shares will require .. 7,700 
--— £10,800 
Leaving for additional dividend on Ordinary Shares and con- 
tingencies a sum of over .. os os 9,200 
The present facilities of the Company, although large, have not enabled them to | 
accept many remunerative contracts, and consequently orders for thousands of | 
machines have been postponed, but will be accepted and carried out with the pro- | 
posed further working capital, warranting the employment of a larze ad litional 
number of hands. 


The Company are negotiating for additional premises in Birmingham, near to the 
present works, and which can be ready for occupation in the course of a few weeks, 
thus enabling the Company to execute the orders now awaiting acceptance, from 
which profits will accrue enabling increased dividends to be paid. 

The business in hand is more than sufficient to keep the works in full operation the 
whole of this year, without accepting a single additional order. 

The Company will acquire the benefit of all existing contracts for manufacture of 
Bicycles, which are of a most favourable character, besides having the call of the 
necessary tubing, which ag the present price of this commodity shows a very hand- 
some return to the Company, and which is not taken into consideration in the fore- 
going estimate of profits. 

To meet the demand and complete existing orders, contracts for next year have 
been made for the necessary tubing on terms the advantages of which will benefit the 
Company to the extent of at least £5,000. 

The Company will work in harmony with other well-known manufacturers, and 
will be enabled, owing to the arrangements existing with the “ Dunlop Tyre” and 
“ Beeston Tyre” Companies, to sell machines complete either here or on the Con- 
tinent. 

The Claremont Cycle Company being well known on the Continent and the Colo- 
nies, where there is a big demand for this Company's particular manufacture, is repre- 
sented by established agents, with the additional premises and machinery and the 
consequent facilities, will t to turn out at least 500 more machines per week, 
the output for the last mont ling May 23rd being no less than 750 machines. 

The superiority of this Company's work and the cheapness of their machines 
enable the Claremont Works to command unlimited orders, and reference to the 
enclosed unsolicited testimonials proves how this Company's Cycles are appreciated by 


the trade, 

As evidence of the creditabl g t and profitable nature of the business, it 
may be stated that the bad debts of the firm for the last five years have not ex- 
ceeded £200. 


The continuous success of the business will not in any way be interfered with, as 
the founder, Mr. Lioyd, has entered into an agreement to act as Managing Director 
of the Company for a period of three years, and there will thus be a continuity of 
the management and supervision by the retention of the managers and hands, 
There will, therefore, be no interruption in the business, and the Company will be 
entitled to all the existing contracts amd@he profits arising therefrom. 

The business will be taken over as the lst day of June, 1896, so that the 
Company will derive all benefits from this date. As Mr. Lloyd certifies that the 
contracts on hand are of a very remunerative character, and that the profits for the 
month of May last are over £900 Os. O:., it will be seen that without any extension 
the Company will be enabled to provide a Dividend of 11 per cent. on the Ordinary 
Shares, 

The purchase consideration for the whole of the property, plant, machinery, con- 
tracts, and trade marks has been fixed at the sum of £23,333 in Ordinary, and 
£10,000 in Preference Shares, and £46,667, in cash; the Vendor to the Company 
defraying all expenses relating to the formation of the Company. 

The Contract of Sale to which this Company is a party is dated the lst day of 
June, 1896, between Edgar Appleton as Vendor to the Company of the one part, 
and the Claremont Cycle Manufacturing Company, Limited, of the other 
There is also a Contract dated May the 20th, 1896, between W. Clayton Lloyd and 
William Russon of the one part, and M. Harley of the other part, and one between 
the above Company, and William Clayton Lloyd, dated 8th June, 1896. There are 
other Contracts, including the trade ones and those relating to the employés, These 
may technically be Contracts within the meaning of Section 38 of the Companies’ 
Act, 1867, which applicants will be deemed to have notice of and waived the speei- 
fication thereof. But all information and particulars can be obtained by intending 
applicants at the offices of the Company. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association, the Agreements above-mentioned 
or referred to, Valuations, Reports and Testimonials can be seen at the offices of 


| Company. 


Applications for Shares should be made on the form accompanying the Prospectus, 
and forwarded to either of the Company's Branches, or to the Secretary of the Com- 
ny. Where no allotment is made the amount will be returned in full. 
It is intended to apply for a settlement and quotation on the London, Dublin and 
Birmingham Stock Exchanges respectively. 
June 16th, 1896. 
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